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‘THOMAS JEFFERSON and his associates who 
drafted the Declaration of Independence insisted 
that “we are endowed by the Creator with certain 
unalienable rights.” This means the state does 
not confer our liberties; it merely confirms them. 
They belong to us because we are sons of God. 
We are endowed with them. They cannot be 
alienated. To admit that the state confers our 
liberties is to admit that the state can take them 
away. Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
are rights with which man is endowed; no govern- 
ment can alienate them. 


THE AMERICAN WAY 


The American way is the way of freedom, and 
we sing of “freedom’s holy light.” The word 
liberty is upon our coinage, and among our most 
cherished symbols are the Liberty Bell in Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia, and the Constitution 
in the Archives Building, Washington. Its Pre- 
amble affirms that one of the objects of govern- 
ment is to “Secure the Blessings of Liberty to 
ourselves and our Posterity.” 

It is a government of checks and balances, we 
say, deliberately designed to stop the executive 
from becoming all powerful, the legislature from 
assuming the executive function, and the judiciary 
from ruling either or both. And equally impor- 
tant, the early Americans demanded full protec- 
tion for the individual. Thus the Bill of Rights 
was added to the Constitution. 

In a day of totalitarian tyranny, with millions 
in slave labor camps in Russia and with night- 





Dr. Oxnam is bishop of the Washington Area of The 
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The Christian, 
the State, 


and Freedom 
BY G. BROMLEY OXNAM 


mare recollections of Nazi Germany and its con- 
centration camps, Americans must stand four- 
square against the attacks upon our civil liberties. 
Under the guise of fighting communism, ruthless 
men capitalized upon fear and hysteria for politi- 
cal advantage, abused the investigative process, 
and led our people to the very brink of state con- 
trol of thought. Fortunately, the American who 
believes in the free mind in the free society, free- 
dom to seek the truth that frees, reacted and the 
American replicas of Nazi district leaders and 
Communist commissars were stopped in time. 

Americans face, as all free peoples have faced, 
the problem of striking a wise balance between 
individualism and social control. How can we 
keep liberty and law in proper balance? How pro- 
vide for change and stability? The free commun- 
ity is based not only upon law and order, but also 
upon the contributions of the creative individual. 
Without law and order, the community moves to 
anarchy. Too much law, too much order, may 
mean tyranny. ; 

Americans sought to strike a proper balance by 
denying to the legislative branch of government 
the right to make “law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of 
the press; or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, and to petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances.” 


SECURITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Additional protection was guaranteed in mat- 
ters affecting the security of the individual’s per- 
son. The Christian must be alert to every attempt 
to silence the individual, whether it be to silence 
pulpit, press, radio, or stage, or to lock up libra- 
ries, or to black-list people whose views may be 
novel, offensive, or radical. 

The answer to opinions with which we disagree 
is better opinions. In the market place of ideas the 
good drives out the bad. The maintenance of civil 
liberty is fundamental to a society based upon 
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the principle that government derives its just 
power from the consent of the governed. Self- 
appointed vigilantes, whether wearing white 
robes and hoods or clothed in the latest fashions, 
are dangerous subversives because they seek to 
impose their limited notions upon the rest of us 
by coercive means. They are most dangerous 
when masquerading as patriots and most threat- 
ening when in the name of loyalty they become 
disloyal to the laws of the land. 


PuBLIC AND PRIVATE SERVICES 


Creative initiative has flowed from American 
individualism. This creativity is a major source 
of American success. Most Americans believe 
that free enterprise in the long run means greater 
productivity, more creativity, and makes a great- 
er contribution to freedom than any other eco- 
nomic method. 

This does not mean that government is estopped 
from rendering those services to the people that 
private enterprise cannot render. For instance, 
it is better for the people to own and operate the 
public highways than for private corporations to 
do so; so too the public schools, public health 
service, the Coast Guard, the Army, the Navy, 
the Air Force, the Post Office. It is wise to regu- 
late interstate commerce, the sale and exchange 
of securities, the currency, and similar matters. 
In some cases it is advisable for the people to 
operate public corporations, such as the Port Au- 
thority in New York; the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority—that develops all the resources of the 
Valley in the unity with which nature endowed 
the Valley (something a private power corpora- 
tion did not and could not do); the St. Lawrence 
Waterway. It is stupid, when defending free en- 
terprise, to call such services of government 
“creeping socialism.” 

The citizen must be informed and able to make 
decision at the polls. These decisions must be 
based upon the principle of the supremacy of the 
common good. It is probably better to have the 
Hoover Dam publicly owned than to have it pri- 
vately owned. Surely it is wise to operate the 
Reclamation Service by the government, just as it 
is sensible to have the Patent Office a govern- 
mental bureau. Instead of labeling a necessary 
public service as “socialist,” the truth is that 
when we visit our national parks, men of com- 
mon sense will say, “This is not socialist, it is 
American, and it is good.” 

We have the best telephone service in the 
world. No one suggests that the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company should be taken 
over by the government. But the people must be 
vigilant and see that no economic unit becomes 
so powerful that it controls the government. 
“What’s good for General Motors” may or may 
not be good for the United States, but monopoly 
is not good for private enterprise, small business, 
or the nation. The citizen is obligated to know the 
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facts. As a Christian he ought to discover means 
whereby the ideals of religion may be translated 
into the realities of life. 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


One of the basic principles in the American 
way is the separation of church and state. This 
does not mean the separation of religion from the 
practices of the state. The individual leader of 
government carries his religious principles into 
his service, witness President Eisenhower. But it 
does mean that the church as an organization and 
the government as an organization shall not inter- 
lock. 

In this country, the state is not over the church. 
Nor is the church in control of the state, as in 
lands where clericalism is dominant. “Clericalism 
is the pursuit of power, especially political power, 
by a religious hierarchy, carried on by secular 
methods for purposes of social domination.” Nor 
is there a state church, as in England and 
Sweden. There is a clearly defined area of free- 
dom for religion, an area in which the church 
may preach, educate, publish, and own property 
for these purposes, an area in which the indi- 
vidual may worship God according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience. This gives all 
churches full liberty, and in a country with peo- 
ple from many different political, social, and reli- 
gious backgrounds, this is to the interest of all. 

It is to be regretted that the Roman Catholic 
Church does not believe in religious liberty and 
holds that “it is not lawful for the state to hold in 
equal favor different kinds of religion.” We 
Americans do not believe the state should play 
religious favorites. Thus we are opposed to the 
use of public funds for the support of private 
or parochial schools. Where public funds go, there 
too public control must go. Religious freedom 
gives the church the right to maintain private 
schools, but separation of church and state de- 
nies public funds for their support. The Roman 
Catholic hierarchy is determined to destroy the 
doctrine of the separation of church and state, as 
well as to secure public funds for the support of 
its parochial system. To drain off vast sums from 
the support of public education is so to weaken 
that system as eventually to destroy it. Public 
education is the bulwark of democracy. We do not 
serve the ends of freedom by establishing a score 
of competing educational systems, publicly sup- 
ported but under church control. This is to divide 
us at the very place we should be united, that is, 
at the place we are trained for citizenship. 

The separation of the church and the state 
means no ambassador to the Vatican. The road to 
Rome is a two-way thoroughfare. An American 
ambassador at the Vatican means a Vatican am- 
bassador in Washington. It is to give to one church 
a relationship to our government that no other 
American church has or wants. It nullifies the 
principle of the separation of church and state. 








The Pope derives his power from the fact he is 
the head of a great church, not from the fact 
he is the ruler of a token state. To recognize him 
as ruler is in effect to recognize him as pontiff. 
It is not bigotry to fight the bigotry of a clerical 
hierarchy; on the contrary, it is the citizen’s duty 
to preserve religious liberty for all. 


Pusiic SERVANTS 


Most of our representatives in Washington, in 
the Senate and in the House, are hard-working, 
patriotic, intelligent men. The electorate should 
know them, express their opinions to them, stand 
by them when lobbyists and seekers after special 
privilege misrepresent and attack them. They 
should remember them in prayer, not forgetting 
an occasional letter of commendation. When a 
representative ceases to stand for the best inter- 
ests of the nation, he should be repudiated. But 
his task is difficult. Too many judge the represen- 
tative by his ability to get a new post office, a new 
dam, appropriations for roads—that is, for the 
local community. A Christian must refuse such 
demands and fight those who make them. He 
must be alert to those who would turn natural 


resources to private interests—witness the de- 
termined fight to get control of the great sources 
of water power. A Christian must demand first 
things first—witness the continued delay in pro- 
viding proper housing for our schools and fair 
salaries for our teachers. The selfish interests that 
demanded high protective tariffs just before 1929 
may well have been the cause that brought the de- 
pression that well-nigh engulfed us in the thirties. 

Christians have an obligation to serve at every 
level of government, in the local communities, on 
school boards, in city councils, in the state* and 
in the nation. The reason we have Costellos in 
great cities is because too many churchmen 
want uninterrupted week ends. We can’t be 
bothered, and the forces of corruption move in. 
Then, too, some people co-operate with the gang- 
ster element in order to get their shares of paving 
contracts and other political plums. 

The Christian must know and serve. He must 
bring the ideals of the faith to the practice of 
government. We have inherited the freest land in 
the world. Others laid the foundations and built 
the structure. We must see that the land is kept 
free, and the house for humanity kept clean. 


The Rewards of Teaching 


By BOND FLEMING 


Tuis article is a testimony about the privilege 
of teaching in the church school and an invita- 
tion for others to join the ranks. Teaching should 
not be motivated by selfishness; however, there 
are numerous rewards. 

@ One of the finest rewards is the enrichment of 
the teacher’s own life, through the discipline of 
study and of regular attendance at church school. 
He has a real opportunity, even a responsibility, 
to study and to learn; likewise, he has the respon- 
sibility to attend. As one fulfills these responsibili- 
ties, he grows intellectually and enjoys a closer 
fellowship with God. Such fellowship with God 
is necessary if we are to be good teachers. 

@ Another reward is to be found in the enrich- 
ment which we bring to other lives. It is our privi- 
lege and our challenge to stimulate others to think 
and to lead them in their thinking. 

As one thinks, so he becomes. As the teacher 
leads his students to think seriously on the things 
of God, God becomes more real to teacher and 
to students. 

We enrich the lives of others through sharing 
in Christian friendship. The teacher and his class 
members will divide their burdens and multiply 
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their joys by sharing them one with the other. 
e As a by-product of his service, the teacher is 
blessed with a sense of belonging to the group, to 
the church as a worker, and to the community. 
One of the main desires of man is for a feeling 
of worth. Such a feeling comes to the teacher as 
he seeks to make the church-school hour one of 
the most valuable hours of the entire week. 
Perhaps the most enriching of all is the church- 
school teacher’s feeling of belonging as a worker 
in the kingdom of God. God’s reward to us for 
doing a job well is fellowship with him and the 
ability to do our job better next time. 
e Jesus was a teacher; he was called a teacher 
more often than he was called anything else. The 
Great Commission commands: “Go therefore and 
make disciples of all nations, . . . teaching them,” 
and with the command a promise, “. . . and lo, 
I am with you always, ...” (Matthew 28:19-20). 
e@ Do you find joy in teaching? I do. The climax 
of teaching is to teach religion. The rewards are 
personal, social, and spiritual. They are by- 
products that come to us as we serve unselfishly 
in the church school. We grow through our study, 
through our loyalty to the church, and through 
our fellowship with people and with God. 








Will Methodists Back 
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Richard and Lee, Portraits 


THE question has been asked in connection with 
a new campaign by the National Safety Council 
to Back the Attack on Traffic Accidents. It is 
being put to all churches and should be the con- 
cern of every citizen. 

Slaughter on the highways must be stopped. In 
1956 approximately 40,200 persons were killed in 
traffic catastrophes. Multiplied thousands were 
injured, many of them permanently. 


“SAFETY DEMANDS SOBER DRIVERS” 


The National Safety Council notes that liquor 
was involved in twenty-six out of every one hun- 
dred traffic fatalities last year. This means that 
within one year nearly eleven thousand traffic 
fatalities resulted from the use of beverage alco- 
hol. 

Is there any doubt that “safety demands sober 
drivers”? In the light of these sobering facts can 
anyone feel that he has a right to “take a little 
drink” at any time he chooses? When human 
lives hang in the balance, would anyone seriously 
argue that this is not a moral question? 

Methodists will back the attack to protect fel- 
low citizens from traffic fatalities. But something 
worse is happening to the American people! 

Alcoholism has become the nation’s number- 
two public-health problem, casewise. This scourge 
is sweeping the country with growing savagery. 


ALCOLOL A HAZARD 


e There are today in America alone more than 
seven million alcoholics and problem drinkers. 
About four and one-half million of these are sick 
persons who need hospitalization. Millions of 
other heavy drinkers are nearing “the point of no 
return,” with signs of affliction from malnutri- 
tion, neuroses of various kinds, and other evi- 
dences of complete dependency. 





Dr. Hooton is general secretary of the Methodist Board 
of Temperance. 
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the ATTACK? 


By CARADINE R. HOOTON 


Is it safe for anyone to drink that which leads 
at least one in every nine toward “the bottom”? 
Alcoholism is already five times as prevalent as 
cancer, three times as prevalent as tuberculosis, 
and one hundred fifty-six times as prevalent as 
polio. Unlike the afflicted with these baffling dis- 
eases, alcoholics might have avoided their plight 
by refusal to drink. Consequently, alcoholism is 
not only a sickness, it is a sin. 

Can it be denied that this too is a moral ques- 
tion for which Methodists and others must feel 
joint responsibility? 

Dr. Howard J. Clinebell in his excellent book, 

Understanding and Counseling the Alcoholic, 
says, “The availability of alcohol does play a role 
in the causation of alcoholism on the level of 
symptom choice.” He goes on to say that “Alco- 
hol employed as a frequent means of interpersonal 
adaptation often becomes a ‘glass crutch.’ ” 
e Methodists with a high sense of social concern 
will support every intelligent movement to de- 
glamorize drinking. A definite stigma should be 
put on the cocktail custom. 

Many courts across the nation declare that al- 
cohol is a factor in the majority of divorce cases. 
Drinking is responsible for much of today’s pre- 
vailing delinquency. In North Dakota, for ex- 
ample, the State Alcoholism Commission reports 
that 50 per cent of the divorces granted there 
each year are caused by alcoholism. Commission- 
er Bernard Larsen observes that this annual di- 
vorce rate is a minimum estimate. As one result 
of these drink-caused divorces, about 744 children 
are each year deprived of normal homes. 

The Gilbreth Youth Research, after examining 
five thousand teen-agers, declared recently that 
“Fifty-six per cent of those who use alcoholic 
beverages learned to drink in their homes.” 


1 Understanding and Counseling the Alcoholic, by Howard J. 
Clinebell; Abingdon Press, 1956. 








DRINKING Is ETHICALLY WRONG 


e Everett Tilson in his objective inquiry, Should 
Christians Drink? 2 refers to the frustrated people 
of our world who have blood in their eyes be- 
cause they do not have bread on their tables. He 
then asks, “Is it because God’s good earth has a 
surplus crop of human beings?” Not according to 
Robert Brittain. In his book, Let There Be Bread, 
this authority “defends the theory that the earth 
can adequately support not only its present popu- 
lation but a doubled population.” According to his 
estimate, “We could ease every hunger pain on 
earth for less than the average amount Americans 
alone spend on beverage alcohol in two years.” 

Dr. Tilson goes on to say, “If Brittain is within 

a country mile of the truth, he raises the question 
of how we can use alcohol anywhere without 
abusing men everywhere. Forgetting its intoxi- 
cating capacities and thinking only of its utter 
uselessness, how can we justify such enormous 
waste in the face of such urgent want? How much 
better are we than the priest or Levite? Is it any 
worse to hurry past the victim of robbers on the 
way to church than to trade the price of a starving 
man’s dinner for a cocktail?” 
@ What’s the harm in a beer or two? is often the 
question among high school and college students. 
The answer is that even light drinking involves 
the drinker in risks that no intelligent person 
should be willing to take. Beer contains about 
4 per cent to 6 per cent ethyl alcohol. Although 
the intoxicating substance reaches the blood 
stream more slowly than alcohol in stronger 
liquors, but its effects last much longer. 

Beer is often mistaken for a stimulant but it is 
actually a depressant. This is why “beer belongs” 
to bedlam on the highways. Anyone with a drink 
or two is dangerous at the wheel of an automobile. 

The stupor that goes with drinking stirs up 
brawls in public and private places. The baseball 
world is learning this the hard way. One has but 
to attend a major league game in parks where 
beer is sold to learn the sad story. 

There is unethical deception in the advertising 
of alcoholic beverages. We are constantly affront- 
ed with attractive scenes of well-dressed people 
engaged in the early stages of drinking. Later 
effects of this indulgence are reserved for em- 
barrassed hosts, embittered households, baffled 
officers, busy judges, and burdened pastors. 


An Economic LIABILITY 


Representative H. R. Gross made an interesting 
observation recently on the cost to India of 
“sacred cows.” Calling attention to the fact that 
India has become the leading cattle-raising coun- 
try in the world, Congressman Gross said, “Her 
160 million cattle now number more than those 
of the United States, Australia, and Argentina 
combined.” 


uw Christians Drink? by Everett Tilson; Abingdon Press, 


The Hindu religion considers the cow a holy 
animal, a potential source of food that can neither 
be killed nor eaten. Yet India’s cows consume 
a large fodder cultivation and in return give only 
a small milk yield. “The paradoxical result of 
her wealth of potential beef, therefore, is that 
India is the most poverty stricken and under- 
nourished of all nations,” he said. 

A casual look at the favors shown the beverage 
alcohol industry in the United States would in- 
dicate that the liquor traffic is America’s “sacred 
cow.” This multibillion-dollar enterprise con- 
stantly drains off the country’s natural resources 
for its private profit. The greenback that it takes 
for liquor won’t buy groceries. 


SALES PROMOTION 


e@ Greedy liquor dealers are not satisfied with 
just one liquor shop for every ninety-six families. 
They sponsor eight taverns for every five 
churches, every four schools in the land. 
Furthermore, they have pushed their products 
into grocery stores as fast as the law will allow. 
Friends of the trade often try to slip riders 
through the national Congress that would auto- 
matically legalize the sale of beer and wine in all 
District of Columbia food stores. Fortunately, 
there are those on Capitol Hill who thus far have 
prevented the enactment of such vicious legisla- 
tion. 
e@ Because of the obvious unfairness of much of 
this advertising, it is our belief that Methodists 
will “back the attack” to outlaw dramatizations of 
drinking over television and radio. This has in- 
deed become a serious moral problem. We are al- 
lowing advertisers of intoxicants to create appe- 
tites among teen-agers which sellers of these 
“beverages” are not allowed to satisfy. In other 
words, they depict the attractiveness of convivial 
drinking and then deny minors the right to obtain 
these “social lubricants.” We should retain these 
just and necessary restrictions against sales to 
minors. But let us in the spirit of common decency 
restrain selfish efforts to create larger consumer 
markets among children. 


Our Hope ror VIcCToRY 


Methodists will continue to press the four-point 
program of education, rehabilitation, legislation, 
and commitment. We believe that people ought 
to know the truth about alcohol. We insist also 
that a demonstration of alcohol-free living is in- 
contestably the best permanent deterrent against 
drinking. 

But the most permanent cure for the ailments 
that result from drinking is positive commitment 
to abstinence. When true Christianity is prac- 
ticed, artificial stimuli lose their charm. 

Wherever there is need for faithful action to 
establish sobriety, Methodists will fearlessly back 
the attack. 








Two Unpublished Letters 


of JOHN 


WESLEY 


By HAROLD GARNET BLACK 


N EWLY discovered letters are greatly prized by 
historians, particularly if they contain anything 
significant that will throw further light on the 
life of well-known historical characters. André 
Maurois, for example, having come across some 
hitherto unknown love letters of Victor Hugo, has 
published a new biography in which he uses to 
advantage the newly found material in order to 
delineate with greater accuracy the more intimate 
life story of the noted French novelist. 

Recently there came into my hands an original, 
unpublished letter written by John Wesley in his 
seventy-ninth year while in a small Somerset 
hamlet called Coleford. It belonged to Mrs. 
George Dudley of Santa Barbara, California, who 
presented it to the Reverend Leo C. Kline, a 
member of the Southern California-Arizona 
Methodist Conference. The letter is as follows: 


Coleford 
September 15 1781 
My Dear Brother 

I was much concerned yesterday, when I heard 
you was likely to marry a Woman against the con- 
sent of your Parents. I have never, in an obser- 
vation of fifty years, known such a marriage at- 
tended with a blessing. I know not how it shou’d; 
since it is flatly contrary to the fifth Command- 
ment. I told my own Mother, pressing me to 
marry, “I dare not allow you a Positive Voice 
herein. I dare not marry a person, because you 
bid me. But I must allow you a Negative Voice: 
I will marry no person, if you forbid: I know it 
wou’d be a sin against GOD.” Take care what you 
do. Mr. Sims (?) is not a proper Judge herein: 
He hopes to separate you from the Methodists. 
And I expect, if you take this step, That will be 

the end. I am 
Your Affectionate Brother 

J Wesley 


As a biographer of John Wesley I find this let- 
ter particularly interesting and significant, for it 
deals with Wesley’s later views on marriage. 

Those familiar with the details of his life will 
recall that this question was one that came up 
on many occasions, especially regarding the ad- 





Mr. Back lives in Beverly Hills, California. 
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visability of his own marrying. In fact, in con- 
nection with his intimate friendship with the 
eighteen-year-old Sophia Hopkey in Georgia, and 
years later with the widowed Grace Murray, 
one of his most trusted religious workers with 
whom he rode all over England on many of his 
revival campaigns, John Wesley sought again and 
again the opinion of his brother Charles, Dela- 
motte, and others of his closest friends, for he 
never seemed quite able to make up his own 
mind. Unfortunately, his subsequent hasty mar- 
riage to another widow, Mrs. Molly Vazeille, was 
unhappy. Regarding it he asked nobody’s advice! 

The original of another Wesley letter, not 
found in any published biography of the founder 
of Methodism, is now in the possession of a Chap- 
pell family, relatives of Benjamin Chappell, who, 
when a young man, was a disciple of John Wes- 
ley. The following is a copy of the letter: 


To Benjamin Chappell, 
Bristol, 
Sep’t 5, 1772 

My Dear Brother: 

I see no harm in what you propose. The remov- 
ing the Prayer Meeting to Friday evening, but I 
judge your Brethren would be the best judges. 
It is (yours to stir up) the Gift of God that is in 
you. Iam 

Your Affectionate Brother 
J. Wesley 


The words within the parentheses are more or 
less illegible; but Dr. Lawrence Toombs, a pro- 
fessor of Old Testament and noted hand-writing 
expert now studying the Dead Sea Scrolls in Pal- 
estine, has studied the words carefully and has de- 
ciphered them to read as printed above. 

A photostatic copy of this letter has been 
framed and put under a tablet on the west wall 
of Trinity United Church in Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Island, in memory of Benjamin 
Chappell. For a time young Chappell was closely 
associated with Wesley in his work in Bristol, 
England, but afterward moved to Canada. He 
finally settled in Charlottetown and was post- 
master there from 1800 to 1825. In the early 
life of the Wesleyan Society of his day he was 
an indefatigable worker. 
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Christian Edueation Week 


By LILLA MILLS CUNNINGHAM 


Eacu year Methodism joins other Protestant 
denominations in the observance of Christian 
Education Week. The 1957 emphasis, “Learn to 
Give—Give to Learn,” has been selected to help 
parents, superintendents, and church-school offi- 
cers and teachers to focus their attention upon 
Christian stewardship. 

The Department of Stewardship and Benevo- 
lence of the National Council of Churches defines 
stewardship: “Christian stewardship is the prac- 
tice of systematic and proportionate giving of 
time, abilities and material possessions based on 
the conviction that these are a trust from God 
to be used in his service for the benefit of all man- 
kind in grateful acknowledgment of Christ’s re- 
deeming love.” 

The commission on education will plan the ob- 
servance of Christian Education Week, September 
29 through October 6. Each church will have 
a different schedule (determined by the needs of 
the church school). 

In many church schools the first Sunday, Sep- 
tember 29, is Promotion Day. This day is a mark 
of growth in the lives of the children and youth 
of the church school. Adults who are parents will 
want to talk with their children about the signifi- 
cance of this day in their religious development. 
Adult classes may want to evaluate what has 
been happening to their members in terms of real 
Christian growth. 

In some churches September 29 will also be 
observed as Church School Rally Day (others will 
observe it on October 6).1 This observance 
should help adults realize that a program of 
Christian education demands a great investment 
of money, service, and prayer. 

The Rally Day offering goes to the conference 
board of education—to train church-school teach- 
ers, to provide resource materials, to pay salaries 
of conference staff members, to provide adequate 
guides in Christian education for children, youth, 
and adults. 

Rally Day will be an occasion also to “rally” 
the attendance of church-school members. 

Many adults are needed to carry on an ade- 
quate program of Christian education. One of 





1 The 1957 Rally Day program, “The Time Is Now” (8358-BC), 
is available from The Methodist Publishing House serving your 
territory. 





Mrs. CUNNINGHAM is a member of the staff of the Depart- 
“ment of General Church School Work of the Division of 
the Local Church, The Methodist Board of Education. 
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the projects of Christian Education Week may 
be “talent recruitment.” Talent survey cards may 
be checked at the close of the Sunday worship 
service. Some adults may tabulate these cards. 
Others may ascertain certain personal preferences 
by personal contact. If a visitation of all the 
church members is planned, many adults will be 
needed to help with this project. 

Adults who are potentially good teachers 
should be encouraged to begin training for teach- 
ing. One of the indications of growth in an adult 
class is the number from the group who have 
gone into places of leadership in the church 
school and other church organizations. 

During Christian Education Week, each adult 
class should visit members who attend irregular- 
ly. Often a little genuine concern is all that is 
needed to bring an absentee back into the group. 

A dedication service for church-school officers 
and teachers may be a part of the Rally Day pro- 
gram or of the observance of World-wide Com- 
munion Sunday. 

Each officer and teacher in the adult division 
may find this week a time of real growth as he 
re-evaluates his own stewardship of time, service, 
and money in the light of his responsibility to 
God and to the adults with whom he works in the 
church. 

Consider the stewardship of time of the adult 
teacher! Adequate preparation for teaching re- 
quires a great deal of time. The amount of time 
a teacher spends in preparation is a good index of 
the importance he attaches to his teaching. It is 
true that it does not take long to prepare a talk 
that will “fill the time” on Sunday morning. But 
to prepare so that one is able to provide experi- 
ences that meet the needs of the individual class 
members is a much longer procedure. 

In addition to his week-to-week preparation, 
the teacher should attend Christian workers’ 
schools, adult-division council meetings, workers’ 
conferences, and other leadership enterprises. To 
“learn to give” of one’s time in training to be- 
come a better worker with adults is indicative of 
one’s Christian stewardship. 

Officers and teachers of adult groups who visit 
members of their classes are giving their time in 
a valuable manner. There is probably no better 
way to get to know persons than by visiting in 
their homes. 

To “learn to give” in love is the high goal of the 
Christian teacher. 
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By JOHN W. COOK 


Ir has been well known for a long time that 
adult leaders were not getting the help they 
needed. Various techniques have been worked 
out for reaching the leaders, but none has been 
completely successful. 

The joint staffs of the adult departments of the 
Editorial Division and the Division of the Local 
Church got together to see what could be done. 
We had some helpful suggestions from full-time 
conference directors of adult work. At first there 
was some consideration of a separate publication 
that would give specific helps to adult leaders. 
Then there was the suggestion that the helps be 
included in The Church School. But it was finally 
decided that ApuLT TEACHER was the best place 
for these helps to appear. 

Beginning with this issue, ADULT TEACHER will 
devote three pages to a section called “Adult 
Leaders.” In the future this column will carry sug- 
gestions for an agenda for the adult council meet- 
ing for the month. Three additional columns will 
be devoted to information for adult leaders and 
to “how to” articles. These columns will be fur- 
nished by the staff of the Department of Christian 
Education of Adults, Division of the Local 
Church. The third page of this section will be de- 
voted to group techniques and procedures, success 
stories of adult groups in conferences and local 
churches, etc. 

The regular manuals prepared by the staff of 
the Division of the Local Church will still be avail- 
able and indispensable, of course. And the entire 
staff of that Division will continue to be “yours 
to command.” 

We hope you will find this new section of 
ADULT TEACHER of real help as you go about your 
important jobs as adult leaders. 








The Council at Work 





By EDWIN F. TEWKSBURY 


Wuy have an adult council in your church? The 
answer is easy: In order to efficiently co-ordinate 
the program of Christian education of adults in 
the local church and to develop a unified program 
for adults. Through a co-ordinated program there 
will come new values and opportunities for great- 
er and more productive activity. Think about this 
for a second or two, and then read on. 

Who are the members of the adult council? 
The superintendent of the adult division, teachers 
and presidents of young adult and adult groups, 
the director of work with home members, and 
the directors of these four areas of activities: (1) 
study and worship, (2) evangelism and church 
loyalty, (3) recreation and the creative arts, (4) 
social action and missions. 

The chairman of the commission on missions 
and the lay leader of the church are also members 
of the council. Ex officio members include the 
pastor, the church-school superintendent, the 
chairman of the commission on education, and the 
director of Christian education. The presidents of 
the Woman’s Society of Christian Service and 
the Methodist Men should also be invited to serve 
as members, thus making it possible to maintain 
a unified program including all the adult activities 
of your church. 

In smaller churches the adult council will have 
fewer members but will help in developing a com- 
prehensive program of adult work. 

Many churches will have an adult-division su- 
perintendent, teachers and presidents of adult 
classes—or of at least one class, the chairman of 
a commission on education, and the chairman of 
a commission on missions, a pastor, a president of 
the Woman’s Society of Christian Service, and 
the president of Methodist Men. Develop the 
membership of the adult council from the person- 
nel that you have available, and then get to work. 

A suggested agenda for one monthly meeting— 
possibly one early in the church-school year— 
might include the following: 

I. Opening worship experience 
II. Evaluation of our adult education 

A. Report of the number of adult members 
in the church 

B. The number of adults in the church school 
1. In classes meeting on Sunday 
2. In classes meeting at other times 

C. How better can the needs of adults in the 
church school be served? (Use Goals and 
Materials for Christian Teaching and 
Brace Up Your Minds.) 

III. Reports of adult classes and activities 





Mr. Tewkssury is a staff member of the Joint Department 
of Missionary Education and of the Board of Education. 
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The Superintendent 
of the Adult Division 


By M. LEO RIPPY 





Tim Harden 


THE superintendent of the adult division faces 
a challenging responsibility for implementing the 
quadrennial emphasis in his local church. This is 
due to the fact that he is the administrative offi- 
cer of adult work in the church school, working 
under the general supervision of the church- 
school superintendent. It is his privilege to pro- 
vide aggressive and imaginative leadership as he 
works with the teachers and presidents and other 
officers in the adult division. 

The major stress in the quadrennial emphasis 
is to improve the administrative setup and pro- 
gram of the local church. Many local churches 
will not reach additional people unless their ad- 
ministrative setup becomes more effective. They 
may need to have more groups, better leaders of 
the groups they now have, and a richer and a 
more comprehensive program for adults. 

If local-church leaders are to develop a more 





Dr. Rippy, minister of education, Mount Vernon Place 
Methodist Church, Washington, D.C., was, until his resig- 
nation, the director of the Department of Christian 
Education of Adults, Division of the Local Church, Board 
of Education of The Methodist Church. 
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effective administrative setup, they must have a 
better acquaintance with what they have as well 
as with possibilities that can be developed. It is, 
therefore, the responsibility of the adult-division 
superintendent to guide leaders of the adult 
groups in an evaluation of the program. 

The following paragraphs are devoted to guid- 
ance for an adult-division superintendent as he 
meets with his council of adult workers. They 
will want to make a study of their present pro- 
gram and of possibilities that should be developed 
for more effective Christian teaching. 

e Membership 

Local-church leaders should have definite and 
specific information in regard to adult member- 
ship in their church and their church school. Read 
pages 11-18 in manual 4500-BC, Adult Work in 
the Church School,! before you answer the fol- 
lowing questions: 

How many adults in the church membership? 
How many adults in adult classes? How many 
adult church members do not belong to adult 
classes? 

How many adults enrolled as home members? 
How many adults should be enrolled as home 
members? 

With these answers, you will see that you need 
to plan carefully to reach more adults with Chris- 
tian teaching. 

@ Groups in the Adult Division of the Church 
School 

Many churches will not reach more adults un- 
less they have a larger number of adult groups in 
their church schools. Before you begin to study 
this next section, it is suggested that you read 
pages 71-93 in manual 4500-BC. 

Is there a group for single young adults? for 
young-adult couples? for middle-aged adults? for 
older adults that meet during the week? for 
young adults that meet Sunday evening? 

How many new classes are needed? How long 
has it been since a new group of young adults 
was formed? Who is to start the new groups? 

e Administration 

It has been said already that in many churches 
a more effective plan of administration is needed 
for reaching more adults. Before you answer the 


135 cents each. Order from The Methodist Publishing House that 
serves you. 
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questions in this section, read pages 94-105 in 
manual 4500-BC. 

Who is superintendent of the adult division? 
Have the four directors of the areas of activities 
in the adult division been selected? Who is the 
director of work with home members? Who is 
the director of work with older adults? 

How often does the adult council meet? Have 
members of the adult council studied the func- 
tions of the council as found in manual 4500-BC? 
e Study and Worship. 

There are four areas of activities. A careful 
study should be made of each in order to discover 
what the adult groups are doing and what can 
be done. Read pages 24-45 of manual 4500-BC be- 
fore answering the following questions: 

Who is director of study and worship in your 
adult division? Who selects the study material 
used by adults? 

Are your adult groups acquainted with the 
booklet, Brace Up Your Minds (4412-BE) ? 2 

Has any effort been made to provide study op- 
portunities on Sunday evening or an evening dur- 
ing the week? 

Does your church have a Methodist Sunday 
Evening Fellowship? Read 8228-BC, The Method- 
ist Sunday Evening Fellowship Manual.® 
e Evangelism and Church Loyalty 

Each adult class should be an evangelistic 
agency. The major purpose in teaching is to bring 
about changes in the lives of people. Detailed con- 
sideration is given to evangelism in the church 
school on pages 45-52 in manual 4500-BC. Read 
these pages before answering the following: 

Who is director of evangelism and church loyal- 
ty in your adult division? 

How many members of adult classes have 
joined the local church on profession of faith dur- 
ing the past year? 

What plans do the adult classes have to get all 
new adult church members to join an adult class? 
What plans are developed to enroll new mem- 
bers? Does each class get in touch with those ab- 
sent on Sunday during the ensuing week? 

Do members of the adult classes co-operate 
with the minister in all evangelistic plans? 

@ Recreation and Creative Arts 

Since adults are social beings, it is the respon- 
sibility of the church to guide them in developing 
such activities as will meet their social needs. 
Before answering the following, read pages 52-62 
in manual 4500-BC: 

Who is director of recreation and creative arts 
in the adult division? Has an interest indicator 
been used to discover the social interests of 
adults? Has a hobby night been conducted this 
year? Has special use been made of crafts with 
older-adult groups? 

Does the church conduct a family camp? 





? Free. Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 

*50 cents each. Order from The Methodist Publishing House 
Serving your territory. 


What plans are made for picnics by groups? 
church school? adult classes? adult division? 

Is drama used to celebrate festive seasons in 
the Christian year? Does the director of this area 
of activity work with corresponding leaders in 
various church organizations in preparing for 
seasonal dramas? 

e@ Social Action and Missions 

The Methodist Church from the beginning of 
the Wesleyan movement in England has had a 
continuous program of social action. This pro- 
gram is an expression of our Christian concern 
for people. It has its roots in a vital and stimulat- 
ing fellowship with God and a concern for people. 

Read pages 62-70 in manual 4500-BC. 

Who is your director of social action and mis- 
sions? About what social issues have class mem- 
bers been concerned? Has any long-range plan- 
ning been done in regard to social issues? 

What has been done to interest adults in mis- 
sions? Does each adult class contribute its offer- 
ing to World Service on the fourth Sunday? 

It is suggested that you keep these questions 
before your group for some time in order that 
the members may carefully consider them. 

e@ Printed Resources 

Another of the major phases in the quadrennial 
emphasis has to do with “know-how.” The Meth- 
odist Church does not ask people to take responsi- 
bilities before it has provided printed resources 
that would help them to do a good job. 

The superintendent of the adult division should 
have a complete set of the manuals on adult 
work: 4 


4500-BC Adult Work in the Church School 
4600-BC Christian Education of Young Adults 
4700-BC The Church Educates Adults 
4800-BC Older Adults in the Church 
4810-BC Adult Home Members 


In addition to these manuals there is a series 
of leadership pamphlets produced by the Adult 
Education Association of the U.S.A., as follows: 


4220-C How to Lead Discussions 

4222-C Taking Action in the Community 
4223-C Understanding How Groups Work 
4224-C How to Teach Adults 

4225-C How to Use Role Playing 

4231-C Getting and Keeping Members 


These will give real help to your teachers and 
other leaders. 

A set of six sells for $2.00, or 45 cents each, 
cash with order. Order from the Service Depart- 
ment, P. O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 

A kit of free leaflets is available on request 
from the Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, P. O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
These leaflets deal with the work of the superin- 
tendent of the adult division, the teachers and 
presidents of adult classes, and the director of 
work with home members. 


435 cents each. Order from The Methodist Publishing House 
serving your territory. 
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PROPHETS AND PSALMS 
UNIT I: PRELITERARY PROPHETS 








ADULT ; 
BIBLE COURSE 


Use with Adult Bible Course 


Tim Harden 





As one scans the horizon of the religious history 
of Israel, various mountain peaks stand out in re- 
lief: Abraham (the father of the faith), Moses 
(through whom God made his covenant), David 
(the first monarch), Amos and other eighth- 
century prophets—such as Hosea and _ Isaiah, 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel (of postexilic prophecy). 

These great men of faith form the watersheds 
of Israel’s history. The earliest period of Israel’s 
history begins with Abraham (about 1700 B.c.) 
and runs down through the centuries to the time 
of Moses (about 1280 B.c.). 

With Moses’ death the period of the judges be- 
gins; it continues through David’s reign (1000 
B.c.). Judean kings ruled Judah till Nebuchad- 
nezzar destroyed it (586 B.c.). After the exile of 
Judah’s leaders, the history of Israel is known 
as the postexilic period—586 B.c. to Jesus’ birth. 

In the period of the judges (roughly 1180-1000 
B.c.) prophecy had its origin among the Hebrews. 


THERE were three main channels of God’s revela- 
tion in Old Testament days: “the wise,” “the 
priest,” and “the prophet” (Jeremiah 18:18). 
These seem to have existed at the same time, 
though each was independent of the other. Each 
contributed much to the literature of the Old 
Testament. 

God’s will was channeled through the wise men 
through such media as proverbs (1 Kings 20:11), 
riddles (Judges 14: 14-18), fables (Judges 9: 7-21; 
2 Kings 14:9), and parables (2 Samuel 12:1-4). 
The wise men gave counsel—generally shrewd- 
ness in the earlier days, but moral admonition in 
the later period, as in the Book of Proverbs. 

The second channel of God’s revelation was 
through the priest. The function of Israel’s priests 
prior to the monarchy of David was threefold: 
diviner (by sacred lot), custodian of shrines (as 
Eli and Samuel), and instructor (in the law, 
ritual, and traditions). 

The priestly method of divining the will of God 





Dr. WEAVER is in the Division of Religion and Philosophy 
at Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky. 
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By HORACE R. WEAVER 


October 6: 
The Beginnings 
of Prophecy 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


by use of sacred lots is an interesting one. Prob- 
ably the method was somewhat as follows: Each 
priest had his own aron (“ark” or box), in which 
some small objects (“lots”) were kept. 

When a person desired to know the will of God, 
a question would be asked to which a reply of 
Yes or No could be given. The priest would 
put his hand in the ark and pull out “urim” (Yes) 
or “thummim” (No). If three black stones were 
brought out, the answer would be No (thum- 
mim), if three white ones, then the answer would 
be Yes (urim) (see 1 Samuel 14: 18-19, 36-45). 

By the time of Micaiah (ninth century B.c.) 
the word of the prophet replaced the divining 
lots of the priest. The prophet’s function was to 
give the word of God. His message was “Thus 
says the Lorn.” He depended on no innate wis- 
dom, nor traditions learned by rote, nor sacred 
lots—but on personal relationships with the Spirit 
of God. The wise man came to his position by in- 
nate ability and training, the priest was born into 
his, while the prophet was called of God. 


It 1s likely that the Hebrews knew the stories told 
about Wenamon, an Egyptian who came from 
Egypt to Sidon in the twelfth century. When his 
request for cedars of Lebanon for construction of 
a temple in Egypt was refused, he suddenly was 
“seized.” He fell unconscious and began to speak 
in a frenzied tongue. It was thought that his god 
had entered into him and was speaking through 
him. His request was quickly granted. Wenamon 
is considered to be the first world prophet. 

We find the early Hebrew prophets acted in a 
similar way when the “Spirit of the Lord” entered 
them. The Hebrew word for prophet is nabi. It 
may well be the passive verb he was entered. To 
be a prophet was to be “entered of God” so that 
his will might be declared through the prophet’s 
voice. Hence, we often think of the word “proph- 
et” as meaning “spokesman,” or “to speak forth.” 

Though prophecy had humble and lowly begin- 
nings, let us not judge by its origins, but by what 
it achieved at its best! 
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Oectober 13: 
The New Era in 


Prophecy 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


SAMUEL was taken as a boy to Shiloh, where 
the priest Eli accepted him from Hannah. His 
duties were to be those of a priest. At this time 
in the history of Israel, the Levite was not yet set 
aside as the only person who could offer sacrifices 
to Jehovah. Generally, offerings were made by 
the heads of the families. 

The head of the family would bring an offer- 
ing to a shrine, such as at Shiloh. The caretakers 
of the shrine offered them the facilities for mak- 
ing the offerings—wood for the altar, knives, 
kettles, water, and other paraphernalia. The 
priest was paid for his services by being permitted 
to lower a “fork” (a long rod with three hooks on 
it) into the kettle. Whatever meat he hooked by 
lifting the rod straight up was his payment. This 
would feed himself and his family. 

Samuel, as a boy, noted how Eli’s sons were 
selfishly moving the fork around, hooking more 
meat than was proper. The meat left in the kettle 
was used by the head of the family as a com- 
munion meal for his guests and God. God was 
thought of as partaking of the life within the 
blood. Hence, the blood (with the “life” within it) 
was always poured out upon the altar to the Lord. 

As Samuel grew older, a great calamity befell 
him. He had been dedicated to the shrine at 
Shiloh by his mother. However, the Philistines 
captured the shrine and completely destroyed it. 
Not only so, they captured the beloved ark of the 
covenant. 

We must realize that there may have been 
many arks. Every priest had an ark of his own. 
However, there was only one ark of the covenant 
—the one used by the children of Israel while en- 
camped at Kadesh-barnea, in their journey to 
the Promised Land, and in the capture of Jericho. 
The destruction of the shrine at Shiloh and the 
capture of the ark of the covenant meant that 
Samuel’s vow was no longer binding. So his obli- 
gations as a priest were now relinquished. 


As a priest, Samuel’s duties had been three- 
fold—diviner by sacred lot, caretaker of the 
shrine, and instructor in the law. His major work 
now was tied up with law—he became a circuit 
judge—moving from town to town—from Bethel 
to Gilgal, to Mizpah, to Ramah. He apparently 
was a good judge, for he was renowned as a dis- 


penser of justice. We see that God’s will was still 
being channeled through Samuel’s priestly activ- 
ity. 

Samuel became deeply interested in the work 
and spirit of the “bands of prophets.” I doubt that 
he was their leader, but he did know that they 
were deeply pious persons. 


THE times were such that “every man did what 
was right in his own eyes.” The judges were not 
meeting the needs of the day—particularly in 
matters of mutual defense. Canaanite and Philis- 
tine, not to mention Moabite and Ammonite, were 
destroying the lands and the people. Samuel, and 
various prophets, were convinced that the land 
should be united and controlled by a man who 
had authority over all the tribes. Hence, a move- 
ment was started by religious leaders for a mon- 
archy. 

Religion and politics were one in those days. 
What was good for Israel was religious, and what 
was religious was good for Israel. These early 
bands of prophets went throughout the land en- 
couraging men to demand unity of forces and 
faith by electing a monarch to rule over them. 
This was finally achieved by the anointing and 
election of Saul and, eventually, by the enthrone- 
ment of David. 

We may note some of the characteristics of 
these prophets. First, we note that they are 
banded together—no longer being individualistic 
as in the case of the Egyptian Wenamon (referred 
to last week). Second, they apparently had a 
small orchestra (see 1 Samuel 10:5). They played, 
and as the beat of the music grew heavier and 
faster, some of the members of the band lost con- 
sciousness and began to “speak in tongues”— 
they prophesied. They were “entered” by the 
spirit, and whatever they said was noted by an 
interpreter who translated the words into intel- 
ligible Hebrew. 

The methods used for divining the will of God 
in those days are very much akin to those of some 
churches today. The congregational singing de- 
velops a mob psychology that brings on a trance, 
and the person loses consciousness, sometimes re- 
maining unconscious for many hours—as they did 
in the days of Saul and Samuel. But this method 
of divining the will of God was refuted and sur- 
passed by later prophets, such as Amos, who de- 
clared: “I’m no... prophet’s son”—meaning he 
was not one who spoke the word of God while 
in a trance. 

Yet, God used these primitive beginnings to 
start a movement that had great power for good 
in the years ahead. Peter referred to early Chris- 
tians as “sons of the prophets.”’ Christians should 
indeed be persons who seek and declare the will 
of God through their bodies and through their 
minds. Thinking our most rational thoughts in the 
presence of God, we should declare, “Thus says 
the Lord.” 
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October 20: 


The Birth 
and Early Years 


of Samuel 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE period of the judges was a time when each 
person “did what was right in his own eyes,” 
morally, spiritually, politically, and domestically. 
The story of Micah’s priest illustrates this. 

Micah had stolen eleven hundred pieces of silver 
from his mother. After she put a curse upon the 
head of the thief, he repented, admitted his theft, 
and restored the money to her. She dedicated two 
hundred pieces of silver to the making of an 
ephod. Micah eventually hired an itinerant Levite 
to be his priest, paying him board, room, clothing, 
and an annual salary. 

Before long the small tribe of Dan migrated 
from their territory near the chief cities of the 
Philistines to the land at the foot of Mount Her- 
mon. While migrating, the Danites asked Micah’s 
Levite if he wouldn’t rather be priest to a tribe 
than to a family. He admitted his preference. 
Whereupon, Micah’s ephod, teraphim, and other 
religious paraphernalia were taken as property 
of the new Levitical priest of the tribe of Dan. Re- 
ligion was at a low ebb, ethically. 


Ext had two sons, Hophni and Phinehas. They 
were interested in personal advancement rather 
than in proclaiming the will of God. In their 
effort to get all they could from those who came 
to Shiloh to worship, they devised various tech- 
niques for obtaining bigger gifts. Eli apparently 
was aware of what they were doing but did not 
punish or correct them. 

Hosea (eighth century) condemned the priests 
because they did not carry out their function of 
instructing in the knowledge of God. Hosea cried: 
“My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge” 
(4:6). The priestly function included that of in- 
struction in the law, or the will of God. 

Gideon, of the period of the judges, destroyed 
his father’s idol to Baal and a near-by idol to 
Asherah. His neighbors wanted to put him to 
death for his deed. The nomadic children of Israel 
had worshiped Jehovah while in Kadesh and 
under conditions of war. But as settled agricul- 
turalists they had been persuaded to worship the 
gods of fertility (Baal) and of fecundity 
(Asherah). Gideon’s father saved his life by say- 
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ing: “If he [Baal] is a god, let him contend for 
himself” (Judges 6:31). 

These stories illustrate the sad state of affairs 
in the religious life of Israel at the time Hannah 
dedicated her son to the sanctuary at Shiloh. 
Fortunately there were some loyal families here 
and there, such as Samuel’s parents. 

Amos reports there was a considerable amount 
of drinking and feasting at the religious festivals. 
When Eli mistook Hannah for a drunken woman, 
he was not surprised that a drunken woman should 
be at his shrine praying. Against this background 
Samuel started his work as a young priestly ap- 
prentice to Eli. Without doubt he observed the 
unfair practices of Hophni and Phinehas, and 
heard the complaints of worshipers many times. 


EL1 encouraged the young boy in his priestly 
duties. So we should think of the young Samuel 
as fulfilling the threefold priestly function of his 
time: caretaker of the shrine at Shiloh (washing 
pots and kettles, carrying firewood for the altar), 
diviner by sacred lots, and instructor in the law. 

After the ark of the covenant was taken by 
the rascally and impious priests, Hophni and 
Phinehas, to Ebenezer, it was captured by the 
Philistines. The ark was taken to their various 
cities, Ashdod, Gath, Ekron, Ashkelon, and Gaza. 
In each town, while the ark was there, a plague 
(bubonic?) broke out upon the inhabitants due 
to the invasion of mice and rats. The Philistines 
decided to return the ark and placed five golden 
mice and five golden tumors upon the ark. Plac- 
ing these objects upon a cart, they hitched two 


’ milch cows to the cart and cracked a whip over 


them. They immediately started off—and stopped 
at Bethshemesh (“house of the sun”), where 
some Israelites lived. Eleazar was ordained priest 
to take care of the ark, and he did so for the 
next twenty years. 

We wonder why Samuel didn’t come to get the 
ark and to restore it to Shiloh. We recall that Eli, 
Hophni, and Phinehas had all died the same day. 
Shiloh was apparently destroyed also. So Samuel 
is now free from his first two duties as priest— 
caretaker and diviner. He now deals only with 
the law—hence becomes a judge. 

Samuel was used to save his people in war at 
Mizpah against the Philistines. To memorialize 
the spot, he set up a great stone, as the Israelites 
had done at Gilgal when they crossed the Jordan. 
Whenever anyone saw the stones they would ask, 
“What do these stones mean?” On this religious 
platform, Samuel is elected circuit judge. As such 
he went from city to city—Bethel, Gilgal, Mizpah, 
Ramah, and Beersheba. In this way, Samuel main- 
tained his priestly duties. In proclaiming the 
Word, he also acted in a prophetic way. He was 
not just a judge—dispenser of justice—but a pro- 
claimer of the Will of God: “Thus says the 
Lorp.” On this prophetic basis he anointed Saul as 
Israel’s first king. 


Adult Bible Course 








October 27: 
The Monarchy 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


We have made three important distinctions for 
our understanding of the ways in which God 
channeled his will to men. We have noted that 
God spoke through the wise man, the priest, and 
the prophet. 

The major emphasis of the wise man was on 
giving counsel; that of the priest, giving instruc- 
tion in the Law and divining by sacred lots; that 
of the prophet, declaring the Word of God. We 
have seen Samuel’s early life centered around 
the priestly functions. As such he acted as care- 
taker of the shrine (until Shiloh was destroyed), 
as diviner by sacred lots on some occasions, and 
as instructor in the Law—finally becoming a cir- 
cuit judge. 

Samuel fulfilled another office in life besides 
that of priest. He was a seer. The deuteronomic 
editors of the Books of Samuel state that the 
prophet in olden times was called “seer.” But 
modern scholarship doubts that this is accurate. 


It 1s well for us to distinguish among three pro- 
fessions: prophet, seer, and observer. The Old 
Testament speaks of a “prophet of the Lorp” and 
“priest of God,” but we never run across such 
phrases as “seer of God” nor “observer of God.” 
Why is this? Let us look into the meanings of 
these two words—seer and observer. 

An observer was not a professional man, as 
were the priests and prophets. They were lay 
religious men who tried to divine the will of 
God by observing the entrails of birds, or the 
flights of doves, or the liver (or heart) of various 
animals. This was a practice found in ancient 
Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and other nations. King 
David had an observer named Gad. He also had 
two priests, Zadok and Abiathar. But the ob- 
server was not in good repute! 

A seer was a clairvoyant—he had what modern 
man calls extrasensory perception. He could see 
things and events as they occurred, though many 
miles away. 

In today’s lesson material we note Samuel’s 
ability to see Kish’s asses a great distance away, 
and he reports to young Saul that all is well. He 
also reports (foretells) to Saul that he will meet 
his uncle and a band of prophets. 

Centuries later men identified this type of fore- 
telling with prophecy. This misconception still 
lingers on, but we ought to correct this error. We 
should recall how Amaziah referred to Amos as 
‘O seer” (Amos 7:12) and how angry Amos was 


at such name-calling! He was also angry at being 
identified with the “sons of the prophets” who 
received their Word of God through ecstatic re- 
ligious experiences while in a trance. 


Let us observe more closely these bands of 
prophets. Recall (1 Samuel 10:5) the fact that 
these bands were literally ‘“bands’—men who 
played their musical instruments (“harp, tambou- 
rine, flute, and lyre”) to induce the ecstatic state 
of trance. I have seen such groups playing in 
Palestine—Moslems, “whirling dervishes,”’ who 
twirl around in a circle so fast that they lose con- 
sciousness and mumble strange, incoherent words. 
Fakirs of India’s Hindus and Holy Rollers of 
American primitive Christians practice this same 
type of ecstasy. (A Palestinian man was aston- 
ished when I told him we had a similar religious 
type in America—singing syncopated music, clap- 
ping hands, shouting till some fell into an un- 
conscious trance, muttering words they thought 
were from God.) Some scholars think that the 
root word for prophet means to “bubble” or 
babble forth. 

This type of religious experience did not have 
high social esteem! “What has come over the son 
of Kish? Is Saul also among the prophets?” We 
note then that Samuel was priest, judge, and 
seer. He was not an observer. He was a (priestly) 
traditionalist, rather than full-fledged prophet 
as Amos and Isaiah. 


Tue phrase “to obey is better than sacrifice” 
is very likely not from the lips of Samuel but an 
addition from the pen of the editors after the 
Deuteronomic reform (621 B.c.) was adopted. 
The message of the eighth-century prophets is 
clearly in evidence in this phrase—much later 
than Samuel’s time. However, Samuel was a very 
godly man, and he yearned that Israel maintain 
her life free from Canaanite religious rites and 
keep herself under the protection of Jehovah. 

The problem arose: Shall we have a theocracy 
or monarchy? Under Moses a theocracy was 
established. God was the divine sovereign; Israel 
was the people; Palestine was the land; and the 
tithe was the tax. The cementing bond between 
God and Israel was the moral covenant made at 
Mount Sinai—if Israel obeyed the Ten Command- 
ments, then God would be willing to claim them 
as his children. Samuel’s work as a judge was to 
help Israel maintain this covenant—keeping it 
active over Israel’s civil and religious life. 

Because of military difficulties and the disunity 
created by having many judges from various 
tribes, need was soon felt for a human (rather 
than divine) sovereign. Hence it was that the 
“bands of the prophets” crusaded in behalf of a 
united monarchy. Samuel worked with this group 
for these purposes. So we are not surprised to 
find the last of the judges (Samuel) anointing a 
young man as Israel’s first king. 
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f——The Leader in Action 





By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “For Your Notebook” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: 1 Corinthians 1: 1-3, 10- 
15, 21-25. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson starts a new and important unit. 
The gospel had its beginning as a way of life 
rather than as a discussion of ideas. Here we are 
to consider Paul’s emphasis upon the Christian 
way of living, for he underscored the concept that 
the church is a brotherhood of believers. It is this 
belief that you will want to present to your group. 

Prayerfully consider the aim of the lesson as 
you prepare to teach. For by your commitment 
to, and persuasion for, the unity of Christ you 
will assist members of your class to recognize the 
possibilities of joining the planks of difference 
in Christian interpretation into a workmanlike 
platform of Christian unity. 

You will find helpful material in Adult Stu- 
dent, Wesley Quarterly, Epworth Notes, and The 
International Lesson Annual, in particular the 
general article on pages 333-4, by Charles M. 
Laymon. The teacher ought to avail himself of 
The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 10, and read 
carefully the excellent introduction to First Corin- 
thians by the late Clarence Tucker Craig. Such 
aids to preparation will give confidence and poise 
to all who teach. 

For further inspiration read J. B. Phillips’ 
book, Letters to the Young Churches (pages 37- 





Dr. Picut is pastor of the Grace Methodist Church in 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
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October 6: 
Paul Writes 


to the Corinthians 


69). (See page 17 for resources.) This will shed 
new light on the scriptural material. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 

II. The need for Christian oneness 
III. The centrality of Christ 
IV. The unity of Christ and daily living 


To BEGIN 


It would be helpful to your group to be able 
to see the total unit at a glance. “The Gospel Ap- 
plied to Society” is a very real challenge to every 
individual who works and earns an income today. 
You will want to emphasize that intelligent dif- 
ference of opinion is healthy, while the core of 
a Christian’s loyalty remains always in Jesus 


Christ. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


It took great courage to establish a Christian 
fellowship in a city of vice like Corinth and 
equally great courage to continue in the unity of 
the fellowship of which Paul is reminding them. 
In Acts 18:1-18 you will find the details of Paul’s 
founding of the church at Corinth. But dissen- 
sions had developed among them. This letter in- 
troduces us to some tensions that existed between 
the Christian church and the pagan world. 

Corinth was a center for trade and travel in 
the early world. It was a metropolitan center for 
every race, creed, philosophy, fashion, and indul- 
gence. Paul wrote to the group of Christians who 
found the tension and conflict of such a world in- 
vading the church. (This problem will be dis- 
cussed more fully in the next lesson.) 

Paul reminded that each one was called to be 
a saint or member of Christ’s church. Allegiance 
belonged to Christ and not to each of his messen- 
gers. This principle—that they were not alone as 
a small minority but that they were a part of the 
whole Christian church that encompassed the 
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world—is close to the heart of each member of 
our great connectional church. Paul first acted 
on John Wesley’s later declaration, “The world 
is my parish.” And Paul prayed that the love of 
God would heal all dissensions among them. 

You will want to point out that as Christ is the 
center of the Church, so men receive new life 
through him. Paul thought of the Christian 
church as a single body of believers. He could 
not conceive of the divisions that confront us 
today. For, in his mind, different churches of 
the same Christ would be a contradiction in 
terms. A divided church was less than a Christian 
church. Paul spoke often of the Church as the 
body of Christ. 

Paganism caused the difficulty at Corinth. Paul 
suggested that the Christians re-examine their 
values, both of paganism dnd of Christianity. 
There could be no double standard between the 
two. One must be a Christian completely. Paul 
wanted the Christian church to present a united 
front to the pagan world. And as always he 
pointed to Christ as the center of loyalty with- 
out disregarding the service of other Christian 
leaders. 

Christ is the power and wisdom of God; to 
know him is to understand God. For the Jew 
this argument was not logical, for obvious rea- 
sons. But for the Greek mind the opportunity to 
grasp eternal and abstract ideas was appealing. 
Paul invited the Greeks to try to live the life of 
Christ, and they would then discover true wis- 
dom and power. Christ’s way of sacrificial love 
lifts a man in everyday living, and we become 
members of Christ’s body. 


II. The need for Christian oneness 


You will want to emphasize here that Paul was 
thoroughly convinced that the Christian way of 
life to which he had called the Corinthians was 
based upon the soundness of unity and the inspi- 
ration of the Spirit. Truly the Church is the body 
of Christ and each individual is a member of that 
body. No one person could be Christian in an iso- 
lation booth; he must partake first and always of 
the fellowship of other Christian people. 

You may wish to illustrate here the sad spec- 
tacle of so many of our churches wherein each 
class of the church school vies with each other 
class for the leading place, rather than uniting 
their efforts for the total unity of the church. 
This may also be seen in the self-centered church 
doing all for itself and nothing to help others in 
near and distant places to receive the gospel of 
Christ. 


III. The centrality of Christ 


It would be worth stating again the theme with 
which Paul was overcome: Christ is the center 
of our loyalty. In him there ought to be no quar- 
reling, backbiting, bitterness, hatred. There may 
be a difference of opinion on details of the outlook 


and outreach of the church, or even on the inter- 
pretation of the task of the church, but always 
we must face the realization that all are in 
Christ. To agree on every detail would mean that 
there would be no need of organization or even 
of progressive movement toward a desired goal. 

Perhaps you will find it worth while to illus- 
trate that it is quite possible for each of us to see 
the same event, accident, experience, or even a 
stone’ and interpret our reactions in quite differ- 
ent ways. But you will want to state here that 
while we have a different interpretation of the 
facts, if we have our loyalty centered in Christ, 
there can be no misunderstanding or disagreeable- 
ness. 

A class of men in a certain church has a slogan 
written into its books that they will be able to 
disagree without being disagreeable. Is this not 
Paul’s plea? 


IV. The unity of Christ and daily living 


The unity of Christ is well stated by Hazzard in 
Wesley Quarterly. You may wish to read it to 
your group. He points out that all divisions within 
the church were caused by the need of change in 
each generation. They had their beginnings in the 
work of a great leader with a new emphasis. But 
Jesus brings unity when the best of opposing 
points of view are so reconciled to the centrality 
of Christ. Then the Christian church gains im- 
measurably. With the intelligence God gave us 
we ought to appreciate this more readily. For 
without fellowship and love stemming from the 
person of Christ to each individual, Christianity 
can mean nothing. Every person has something 
to offer every other person in the total develop- 
ment of Christian character. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What about the numerous denominations 
within the Christian church? Does the kingdom 
of God advance in this way? 





Additional Resources* 


Letters to Young Churches, by J. B. Phillips. 
Macmillan Company. $2.75. 

Paul’s Letters to Local Churches, by F. 
Gerald Ensley. Woman’s Division of Chris- 
tian Service. 65 cents. 

The First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, 
by James Moffatt (“The Moffatt New 
Testament Commentary”). Harper and 
Brothers. $2.75. 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary. Abingdon 
Press. $8.75; thumb indexed, $10. 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 10. Abingdon 
Press. $8.75 per volume. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 
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2. Does your church have a committee on co- 
operation which is active in seeking to promote 
activities with other denominations in your com- 
munity? 

3. What do you think of the movement toward 
church union? In The Methodist Church? In other 
denominations? 

4. What are the causes of the divisions within 
the Christian church? 

5. What solution to disunity does Paul offer in 
this lesson? 

6. Why are you a member of your local Method- 
ist church? Are you familiar with the organiza- 
tional structure of your church? 

7. What do you think of the future of Protestant 
churches? Will there be opportunity for more 
unity, or will there be more division? 


In CLOSING 


You may wish to close the discussion with 
this thought on the unity of Christ. Every one of 
the great denominations has a contribution to 
make to the great symphony of the Christian 
faith: Presbyterian emphasis on God’s sovereign- 
ty and man’s sinfulness, Methodist emphasis on 
God’s love and the possibility of man’s transfor- 
mation, Lutheran emphasis on the real presence 
of Christ in the Lord’s Supper, with the Reformed 
emphasis on the memorial aspects of the same 
supper, Baptist independence with Anglican or- 
der. All these together would make a richer faith 
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than any of them alone. Each group differs in the 
interpretation of underlying principles, but each 
owes its loyalty to Christ, the center of it all. 

With a brief review of the entire lesson, you 
may wish to close with a prayer for understand- 
ing, sympathy, and love for all who call upon 
Christ. 


p——The Group in Action 








By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


Today your group begins a new unit of study, 
entitled “The Gospel Applied to Society.” It is 
based on one of Paul’s letters to the church at 
Corinth. 

Preparation—A committee or one member 
should be selected to give a background presen- 
tation on this new unit of study. 

The presentation should give the background 
for the letter and should explain the approach 
to this particular study. It should become clear 
that the purpose is to see how Paul applied the 
gospel, as he understood it, to the society of 
Christians at Corinth and in turn to see what his 
application has to say to the society of our day. 

Today’s session deals with the first chapter of 
First Corinthians. Four main considerations will 
help the group come to a fresh understanding of 
this chapter: (1) What situation at Corinth 
caused Paul to write chapter 1? (2) Would Paul 
write a similar letter to our church? (3) Does 
our disunity hinder the application of the gospel 
to society? (4) What can our group do to pro- 
mote Christian unity and co-operation? 

How to proceed.—A direct way to approach to- 
day’s lesson might be to discuss each of these 
questions in turn. This approach should be fruit- 
ful if your group is small, is used to thinking to- 
gether, and is well grounded in the background of 
the Scripture. 

However, most groups would be helped by an 
approach that will aid them in feeling their way 
into the situation. To help them do so, the follow- 
ing approach might be tried: 

First, select someone to play the role of the 
news bearer from Chloe’s house and two others 
to play the parts of Paul and Sosthenes. Have the 
news bearer tell Paul and Sosthenes in his own 
words about the situation in the Corinthian 
church. Let Paul and Sosthenes react to this 
news. Indicate a time lapse. 





Dr. Tower is associate secretary and director of program 
and production of The Television, Radio and Film Com- 
mission of The Methodist Church. 
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Now let the news bearer (or other messenger) 
return to Corinth. The remainder of your group 
can play the roles of the members of the Corin- 
thian church. Let the news bearer read the entire 
first chapter to the group as though it had come 
straight from Paul and the members were hear- 
ing it for the first time. Continue the role playing 
as the group reacts to the letter. Some may take 
the position that Paul has been grossly misin- 
formed. Others may defend their divisions. Yet 
others may feel sorry and want to do something 
about it. 

Now break off the role playing and come back 
to a group discussion, facing the question: What 
kind of letter would Paul write to our church? 
Is there disunity? If so, how is it like or dislike the 
divisions at Corinth? Lead the discussion to con- 
sider how disunity hinders the application of the 
gospel to society. 

In closing.—Select a small committee to con- 
sider the final question: How can our group work 
toward church unity and co-operation? Ask this 
group to be prepared for a five-minute summary 
next Sunday. 


From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


‘’ Many passages in Paul’s letters suggest that 
he saw clear distinctions between “the church” 
and “the world.” That is, a first-century convert 
to Christianity took for granted a degree of sepa- 
ration from the non-Christian culture. 

Numerous sharp attacks upon today’s churches 
are based upon disappearance of the distinctions, 
so that it is difficult or impossible to draw a line 
between “the church” and “the world.” 

“Quantitatively measured, the churches enjoy 
a phenomenal prestige,” points out Waldo Beach 
in an article published in The Pastor for July, 
1956. “But qualitatively they fail so lamentably to 
be the consciences of the communities in which 
they stand that their dismissal by social scientists 
as ‘functions of culture’ seems amply justified by 
the evidence.” 

Any local church or denominational body that 
is simply a “function of culture” does not meet 
Paul’s standards. 


% When is it right for an individual or group to 
fight for convictions even to the point of becom- 
ing a target for abuse and violence? When is it 
right to seek a safe middle ground that involves 
no public stand? 


Mr. Garrison is president of McKendree College in 
Lebanon, Illinois. 





This very issue became prominent during racial 
controversies in Clinton, Tennessee. A young 
Baptist minister, you recall, supported law and 
order with the result that he was branded an 
“integrationist” and beaten in public. A minority 
of his congregation demanded his dismissal. 

Informed of the incident, the executive secre- 
tary of the Southern Baptist Convention explained 
that denominational leaders could do nothing. 
“Our organization is set up in such manner that 
each church is more or less an individual entity,” 
he was quoted as explaining. “I know of no action, 
advisory or otherwise, we (the Convention) 
might take in the matter.” 


William S. White, Pulitzer Prize-winning mem- 
ber of the Washington staff of the New York 
Times, recently wrote an article on the United 
States Senate. His title is provocative: “The 
Natural Habitat of Compromise.” 

To what degree, if any, do class members think 
the compromises necessary to democratic govern- 
ment should carry over into religious beliefs and 
practices? 


Complete separation from cultural influences 
is neither possible nor desirable. According to the 
noted English thinker, Christopher Dawson, even 
a man like Paul is largely influenced by the time 
and place in which he lives. 

A dynamic leader or man of genius, says Daw- 
son in Dynamics of World History (Sheed and 
Ward, 1957), “is, in an even more intimate sense 
than the ordinary man, the product of a society 
and a culture. Science and philosophy are social 
products just as much as language is, and Aristotle 
or Euclid could no more have appeared in China, 
than could Confucius in Greece. A great culture 
sets its seal on a man, on all that he is, and all 
that he does, from his speech and gesture to his 
vision of reality and his ideals of conduct.” 

Much evidence suggests that Paul of Tarsus 
won no great fame during his life. Perhaps the 
most effective of today’s leaders will not be recog- 
nized until time permits a backward look. 





| For Your Notebook 





By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for 1 Corinthians 1:1- 
3, 10-15, 21-25 comes from a biblical scholar’s 
notebook. 


Before Paul’s missionary journeys the Chris- 
tians were few and far between. They dotted the 
area of western Palestine from Jerusalem in the 





Dr. Leste is professor emeritus of Hebrew and Old 
Testament. literature, Boston University School of 
Theology. 
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south to Sidon in the north and an area includ- 
ing Antioch (north of Palestine) and Tarsus, 
in southern Asia Minor.! 

By a.p. 65, twenty years later, the Christian 
church had so expanded that there were Chris- 
tians all along the Mediterranean coastal area 
from Joppa in the south to Antioch in the north. 
Christians were to be found also in the coastal 
regions and main cities of Asia Minor, including 
Antioch, Ephesus, and Colossae. Then on the con- 
tinent of Europe there were already many Chris- 
tians in the cities of Greece. And then crossing the 
Adriatic Sea into Italy we come to Pompeii, 
Puteoli, and Rome, where there were many 
Christians. 

When one takes the time to study this amazing 
progress of Christianity, one feels anew the vital- 
ity of the Christian spirit and the power of our 
living Lord. I know of nothing more informing 
or impressive and illuminating than to sense this 
development as thus graphically and scientifically 
portrayed. 





1 The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible, by Wright and 
Filson ( Westminster Press, 1945; $7.50) has excellent maps for Bible 
study. Plate XVI (page 92) is a good resource for this lesson. 


Oetober 13: 


The Bible lesson for today centers in Corinth. 
This city was the commercial capital of Greece 
and one of the first centers of Christian light in 
the continent of Europe. Corinth, as Strabo, the 
historian, says, was at all times “rich and opu- 
lent.” It had two harbors: its western harbor, 
Lechaeum, on the Corinthian Gulf received the 
shipping that came from Italy, Sicily, and Spain. 
The eastern port of Corinth, called Cenchreae, 
was situated on the Saronic Gulf and received the 
shipping from Asia Minor, Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Egypt. 

Corinth became a large storehouse of the trade 
both of the east and of the west. As James Stra- 
han says, it “grew into a splendid city, the home 
of merchant princes, adorned with temples and 
filled with works of fine art.” (Dictionary of the 
Apostolic Church.) 

After a century of desolation at the hands of 
the Romans, in 146 B.c., it was razed to the ground 
under Lucius but was refounded in 46 B.c. by 
Caesar. 

Paul came to Corinth probably about a.p. 50 
and spent some months there again in 55. 


Moral Standards in a Church 


=———=The Leader in Action 








By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook” for additional suggestions and il- 
lustrations. 


Read from your Bible: 1 Corinthians 5: 6-13; 6: 
17-20. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In preparing yourself for this lesson on the 
“Moral Standards in a Church” you will want 
to prayerfully consider the entire lesson. Paul 
sought to advise the young church on a problem 
already old in both pagan society and the Jewish 
law. How does he handle it? You will want to im- 
merse yourself in the time sequence of the Corin- 
thian church. The very real problems of the pres- 
ent-day Christian church are reflected in this 
Corinthian letter. 

Additional help to your reading of these chap- 
ters in the Revised Standard Version will be 
found in The International Lesson Annual, as 
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well as the material in both Adult Student and 
Wesley Quarterly. How fortunate we are to have 
such outstanding aids! Volume 10 of The Inter- 
preter’s Bible on these two chapters will give the 
teacher additional source material. 

You will want to redefine the aim of the lesson 
in your own words and thus clarify the purpose 
of teaching. To assist your class in recognition 
of any creeping paralysis of immorality that may 
be in the Christian church will be a duty well 
done. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. Morality and the world 


III. Temples of God 
IV. Christ’s principles in our day 


To BEGIN 


You may have assigned the reading of Paul’s 
First Letter to the Corinthians. Perhaps you will 
find it helpful to begin the discussion by asking 
the group if there were any similarities to our 
present-day church, its problems and difficulties 
as well as its power. How does one distinguish a 
churchman from anyone else? Have your class 
develop the relevance of the problems of the 
Corinthian church to the church in general today. 
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Paul ran into pagan religions as he made his journeys. Shown is the sacrifice at Lystra. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


Paul used several figures of speech to illustrate 
to the Corinthians that Christianity was a moral 
religion. While the environment of Corinth was 
far from Christian, Paul looked upon the Chris- 
tian fellowship as a leaven whose superior stand- 
ards would eventually affect the entire society. 
There was also a very real danger that the im- 
morality of the pagan world might threaten the 
church. 

Paul pointed to Christ and used the analogy 
of the Jewish feast of the unleavened bread. So 
Christ is the Passover Lamb for Christians. 

Following the Crucifixion, Christians are to 
put all immorality out of the church and live a 
life according to the high standards set by our 
Lord. This reasoning of course grew out of Paul’s 
Jewish background, even though the problem 
with which he was dealing arose among non- 
Jews. 

In verses 9-13 Paul refers to an earlier letter 
than the ones in our New Testament. Undoubted- 
ly a fragment is contained in 2 Corinthians 6:14 
through 7:1. Our two letters are probably only 
a small portion of the total correspondence be- 
tween Paul and his Corinthian friends. 

The act of immorality of which Paul writes is 
that of sexual indulgence, even though he men- 
tions also greed, idolatry, reviling, drunkenness, 
and thievery. To thrust such a one from the 


church at that time was for the protection of the 
new converts who might easily be brought down 
by such influences. 

In the concluding section there _ the great 
passage in which Paul refers to the body as the 
temple of the Holy Spirit, of God. So the sexual 
immorality rampant in the temples of the pagan 
gods would destroy a member of Christ’s body, 
the Church. A Christian will keep himself pure. 


II. Morality and the world 


You will find it helpful to point out that in the 
early history of the church the Greek city of 
Corinth was the synonym of wickedness, vice, 
corruption, and sexual indulgence of all kinds. 
No modern city could be compared to Corinth, 
so repugnant was its name. 

And yet the great missionary started a Chris- 
tian church in its midst—to serve as a leaven for 
the entire city. You may wish to refer to the plan 
of Paul to take the gospel of Christ to the major 
cities of his day. His was the task of evangeliza- 
tion, rather than that of a pastor to his flock. 
Throughout the ages Christ has claimed the cities 
and towns through the consecrated men and 
women who have been loyal to his teachings and 
high standards of conduct. It is the core of the 
Christian church that men and women like those 
to whom you are presenting this lesson material 
are the leaven of morality in our world. 

You will want to re-emphasize that Paul never 
left any doubt as to the Christian church’s loyal- 
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ty to a high standard of morality. There was no 
room for compromise, either on the basis of 
marrying one’s stepmother, or the depraved in- 
dulgence in the sexual rituals of the pagan tem- 
ples. The high standards of morality caused the 
early Christians to be in the world but not of the 
world. 


III. Temples of God 


In connection with this very lofty figure of 
speech, you will want to describe something of 
the background from which Paul appealed. Un- 
doubtedly your group will be familiar with the 
beauty of the Doric, Ionian, and Corinthian col- 
umns which architects have copied throughout 
the ages. The Corinthian temples must have been 
breathless sights to behold. The appeal to the 
aesthetic must have influenced many Christians 
to compromise. 

But Paul indicates that man’s body is just as 
beautiful a temple of God. And, as such, the body 
is as magnificent as any ancient building made 
with hands. But the temple of the body ought 
never to be defiled with husks of second-rate satis- 
factions. Since we have come from God and the 
Holy Spirit is within us, we are not our own, but 
we are bought by the price of the sacrifice of 
Jesus upon the cross. Hence Paul is saying that 
we cannot compromise with the world. We must 
glorify God’s Spirit within. 


IV. Christ’s principles in our day 


You will want to clarify the issues of the les- 
son. Not many in your class will be marrying 
their stepmocher, nor will the intricate problems 
of the immorality of the Corinthians be the im- 
mediate concern of your group. However, the 
problems of our own day—those of the immoral- 
ity that we face in our fast-moving society, of 
greed, lust, revelry, drunkenness, robbery—are 
to be solved. You will want to point out that 
these are solved only by the dedication of the 
individual to Christ and the application of his 
principles in our present society. 

It will be helpful to state Paul’s concept 
that sex was to be accepted in the spiritual sense, 
as well as the physical relation of man and 
woman, and that the body was truly a temple of 
God. As each of us is created by God, so we can- 
not treat our bodies as less than temples. As each 
of us is created in the image of God, so our spirit- 
ual life is no less than the presence of the Holy 
Spirit within our lives at all times. 

You will want to emphasize again that the point 
of the lesson is not the particular problem with 
which Paul deals in 1 Corinthians 5 and 6. Rather 
it will be helpful to illustrate that the central 
principle for us is that our bodies are temples of 
God. In reverence we would not desecrate the 
temple of worship, so we will not violate the tem- 
ples of our bodies with anything that brings the 
body below the peak of efficiency. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Where the problem of immorality confronts 
your group in any way, how would you treat it? 

2. Ought the church to be restrictive in its 
membership, or ought the gospel of salvation be 
extended to all? 

3. When immorality creeps into the church, 
what would you suggest concerning members of 
your church? Evict? Love? Understand? 

4. In consideration of your body as a temple 
of the Holy Spirit, what present practices would 
you examine more closely? 

5. What would happen if your church mem- 
bers were really in the world but not of it? 

6. Is the purpose of the church to conform or 
to transform individuals? Society? 

7. Would the way a Christian lives, rather than 
the way he dies, indicate his standard of morality? 
Explain. 


In CLOSING 


Perhaps you will be able to illustrate the ap- 
plication of this lesson through the life of a mem- 
ber of your church, or through an inspiring book, 
or a wholesome movie. To overcome the immoral- 
ity of the world by applying the principles of 
Christ is your goal. 

You will want to be very cautious in closing 
this lesson, for there may have been an intimate 
sharing with one another. Silent prayer in clos- 
ing such a lesson is always commendable. Not 
only will the group be strengthened, but there 
will be a cohesive bond bringing them together 
through the unifying work of the Holy Spirit. 


p——The Group in Action 





By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


Preparation.—Select in advance someone to 
read 1 Corinthians 5:6-13; 6:17-20. Also select 
someone to be prepared to make a brief presen- 
tation on the relation of the moral standards 
within the church fellowship to the application 
of the gospel to the whole of society. 

How to proceed.—Begin today’s lesson by call- 
ing for the committee report from last Sunday on 
ways the group can help further Christian unity. 
It is hoped that this report will have some very 
practical suggestions that will require action. 

After the Scripture is read, it might be helpful 
to continue the role-playing approach to this 
reading—the reader being the letter bearer and 
the rest of the group the membership of the 
church. Such an approach will help the group 
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feel how the Corinthian church must have felt 
when the letter was first read. After a few min- 
utes of role-playing let the group consider: 

Was the immoral offender in the audience when 
the letter was read? If so, how would he have 
felt? How did those members who happened to 
be innocent of this particular type of immorality 
feel? Do you think there might have been just a 
trace of self-righteousness? 

After the presentation of the relation of moral 
standards to the application of the gospel, you 
might consider the following questions: 

How does the gospel make an impact upon 
society? Is it chiefly by the influence of indi- 
viduals who live in society and exemplify in their 
lives the gospel way of life? 

Does the quality of church fellowship have a 
greater impact on society than do individual 
members? Is the total greater than the sum of its 
parts? 

At the conclusion of this presentation the group 
should face the main question of the lesson: How 
can the church maintain a moral standard that 
is higher than that of the world without encour- 
aging self-righteousness on the one hand, or, on 
the other hand, excluding persons who are seek- 
ing a better way? 

To get at the answer to this it will be helpful 
to list on the blackboard some areas in which 
the church needs to be concerned about the 
standards it sets. At the head of this list will 
likely appear the sanctity of the body and sexual 
purity. What others? Business integrity? Concern 
for the needy? What about the waste of war and 
preparation for war? The destruction on the high- 
way? The human waste of alcoholism? Racial 
intolerance? 

When these or others are listed, ask the group 
to consider how their church ranks. Are there 
particularly weak points? As members of the 
Christian fellowship, where should they begin? 

In closing.—Indicate that next Sunday’s session 
is on Paul’s interpretation of the Christian min- 
ister and his task. Ask each person to think of 
the minister or ministers he has known who has 
had the greatest influence in his life and suggest 
that he try to determine what it was about this 
minister that caused him to have such an influence. 


re——From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


+ Edmund W. Sinnott, one of the world’s leading 
botanists, has written a volume on Matter, Mind 
and Man (Harper and Brothers, 1957). Three 
sentences summarize the heart of his discussion: 

“Only if he rises above his lower nature and 


follows his highest spiritual promptings will man 
be able to realize those possibilities that lie with- 
in him. Only thus can he complete himself. How 
godlike he finally becomes will depend on how 
much like God he tried to be.” 


It is literally impossible to measure the leaven- 
ing influence of one vocal individual. Tennessee 
Williams, a dramatist who has thrived on debate 
and attack, surpassed his earlier works in Baby 
Doll—an abnormal, weirdly lustful story. 

Persons who insist that the moral standards of 
the church must be upheld may differ widely in 
views about such a work as Baby Doll. Some call 
for censorship. Others are bitterly opposed to 
censorship—but admit that great harm may come 
from a debased novel or movie. 

Does the church have obligations to help form 
moral standards among its own people? Among 
men in general? 


’ Sunday selling is one of the fastest-changing 
aspects of American business. In many rural com- 
munities, the crossroads store is opened right 
after church services. In many cities, the biggest 
day’s sales of commodities, ranging from automo- 
biles to groceries, is on the Sabbath. Sunday is 
the top day in real-estate transactions. 

Numerous religious leaders, both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, are denouncing this trend. 
Others feel that the tide cannot be stemmed. Many 
churchgoers participate in Sunday business, say- 
ing that competition makes it necessary. 

This issue is too complex for a hasty or simple 
solution. Some alternatives are to launch an at- 
tack on Sunday selling and try to close business 
houses in the name of Christ, take no stand, en- 
courage a study of local conditions and try to find 
constructive ways to lift the standards of Sabbath 
observance in your community. 


’ Numerous telephone companies are having 
trouble with “code” messages that avoid long-dis- 
tance charges. A traveling salesman, for example, 
will place a call to his wife close to 8:30 p.m. One 
of the children will answer and refuse the call— 
a signal that “everything is all right.” 

Illinois Bell Telephone Company estimated its 
1956 losses from this practice at $400,000. There 
is no way to determine how many of the calls 
were made by church members. 





For Your Notebook 








By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for 1 Corinthians 5: 
6-13; 6:17-20 comes from a biblical scholar’s note- 
book. 


This incident deals with the Christian problem 
of association with immoral people. To come into 
Christianity from paganism created more prob- 
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lems than were involved in coming into Christian- 
ity from Judaism, for the morals of Judaism at its 
best were high. 

Here was a situation in pagan Corinth where 
a Corinthian was living in direct antagonism to 
the Levitical law (Leviticus 18:8), as he had 
taken his stepmother to be his concubine. Upon 
this flagrant immorality the apostle Paul had al- 
ready pronounced judgment and had directed 
the Corinthian Christians “to deliver this man to 
Satan.” 

As Robertson and Plummer explain (Inter- 
national Critical Commentary), this “means sol- 
emn expulsion from the Church and relegation of 
the culprit to the region outside the common- 
wealth” (of Israel), and vetoes his participa- 
tion in the Christian covenant. (Compare Ephe- 
sians 2:11-12.) Such definite expulsion was not 
merely punishment, but it was intended to bring 
about the desired consummation “that his spirit 
may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.” As 
Robertson and Plummer remark, “a_ proper 
Christian instinct would have led them [members 
of the church at Corinth] to have expelled the 
guilty person in irrespressible horror at his con- 
duct.” 

In verse 7 there is an implicit reference to the 


preparation for the Passover in every Jewish 
household. In obedience to the law in Exodus 12: 
15 ff., the house is thoroughly purged of all leaven. 
This rite was the symbol of getting rid of all evil, 
an act of moral purification. As carried out in 
Judaism a famed feature of it was to search the 
house for leaven “with candles, to look into cor- 
ners and mouse-holes for crumbs of leavened 
bread.” The search was scrupulously minute 
(Robertson and Plummer). In case any person 
ate leavened bread during the feast, the penalty 
was scourging. 

Paul is sensitively aware of the strong pagan 
forces that militate against the morally cleansed 
Christian life and is particularly aware of the 
tremendous backlog of Jewish tradition. It is ur- 
gent that the new Christian community with 
its clear ideals and standards be kept intact. The 
old leaven (such immoralities as described 
above) must be cleansed out. 

To Paul it is a thing of tremendous reality that 
Christ has opened to the Christians a new way 
of life in absolute contrast to that for which the 
old leaven stands. It is the spiritual fact of union 
with Christ that makes all the difference. Here we 
see Paul as teacher and guide, blazing a new trail 
through a society that had been pagan. 


October 20: The Christian Minister 


e—~—-The Leader 


in Action 








By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “For Your Notebook” for additional sug- 
gestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: 1 Corinthians 9. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In this lesson there is an excellent opportunity 
to learn of the duties and responsibilities of the 
minister. You will find it helpful to spend an hour 
or two discussing the lesson with your minister. 
You have a rare privilege to present the person 
and work of the Christian minister to a group of 
laymen, many of whom probably have given little 
or no thought or understanding to their minister’s 
preparation or profession. 

Read the entire ninth chapter of First Corin- 
thians for the scriptural background. Also, you 
will find Second Timothy most helpful, for here 
Paul calls a young recruit to the ministry. 

The excellent material in Adult Student, Wesley 
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Quarterly, Epworth Notes, The International Les- 
son Annual, and The Interpreter’s Bible are 
yours. Use them; your teaching experience will be 
richer and more effective. A review of the Sep- 
tember 15 lesson, “Ezekiel: The Work of a Pastor” 
would be helpful. 

This lesson on “The Christian Minister” is a 
timely study in this unit on “The Gospel Ap- 
plied to Society.” You will find a wealth of 
material in the 1956 Discipline of The Methodist 
Church. The requirements which the church has 
placed upon an individual will be found in Para- 
graphs 321-344. A glance at the examination for 
admission to an annual conference (345) will give 
you an idea of how carefully the ministers of The 
Methodist Church are selected. But you will also 
want to read the many and varied duties of your 
minister (352) before you attempt to teach this 
lesson. Many other denominations have set similar 
standards for the men who are to give leadership 
to their churches. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. The work of the ministry 
III. The minister’s compensation 

IV. Christian discipline 
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To BEGIN 


You may wish to start by asking your class, 
What do you expect of your minister? Perhaps 
you could list on the blackboard the qualifications 
they think a minister ought to have. A second 
searching question might follow: How do their 
expectations compare with the requirements for 
their own jobs? Attempt to put yourself in the 
place of your pastor. How much do most laymen 
really know of their pastor’s numerous responsi- 
bilities? 

You will be doing a great service in unfolding 
before your class a better understanding of your 
minister. You may wish to read the duties of a 
pastor of a Methodist church (Discipline, 352). A 
brief review of your discussion with your pastor 
would be helpful. 

You may wish to point out that the purpose 
of this lesson is to gain a better understanding of 
the importance and the scope of the work of the 
minister. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


Paul attempted to explain that the freedom 
which he enjoyed under Christ was not license 
to do as he pleased, but rather a freedom to follow 
the claim made upon him by Christ on the Damas- 
cus road. His freedom was limited for the spiritual 
welfare of his Christian brothers. He indicated 
that Christ also called him to be an apostle even 
though he did not use his apostleship as did the 
others. His was a personal commission from the 
risen Lord. The Corinthians knew the genuine- 
ness of his apostleship in that he had already won 
them to Christ. 

So completely was the gospel a part of Paul’s 
life that he could conceive of no other way. He 
would allow nothing to bring unfair criticism 
upon the cause of Christ. The question had arisen 
that he did not receive compensation from the 
churches, as though this reflected upon his useful- 
ness. Unlike the seventy who were commissioned 
in Luke 10, Paul did not accept his livelihood 
from the Christians of his day, preferring to earn 
his own way. He and Barnabas were tentmakers. 
But Paul indicated that the priests of the Temple 
were supported by the offering. “The Lord com- 
manded that those who proclaim the gospel 
should get their living by the gospel” (1 Corin- 
thians 9:14). 

Paul indicated that he identified himself with 
the people in sympathy. He never lowered his 
moral standards, but in the uniting of sympathetic 
hearts Paul accommodated himself with every 
man. His deep respect for the sacredness of human 
personality and his love of people set the basic 
standards of his ministry. All are free to obey the 
law of love. 

At the closing of today’s Scripture Paul uses 
the figure of speech of the athlete. He does “not 


box as one beating the air” of pride, indifference, 
complacency. He feared that he might bring others 
into the kingdom of God, while he himself might 
be disqualified. 


II. The work of the ministry 


You will want to point out that the aim of the 
lesson is to show the importance of the work of 
the ministry in the total life of the Christian 
church and to assist Christians to recognize their 
responsibilities in relation to their own minister 
and his work. 

It will be helpful to suggest that the members of 
the early church were called “saints.” A small 
boy, after having seen the saints in the stained 
glass windows of his church, remarked that a 
saint lets the light shine through. The Christian 
minister is the channel through whom the light 
of God shines. His religious experience is the 
source of his preaching. He is called to his task. 
He is under compulsion of the Holy Spirit to be 
a continuing witness through his life and his 
preaching. A tone of sincerity rings in his words. 
The laymen know when the sincerity of religious 
experience is present in their minister. Every 
minister is serving God because the Spirit makes 
him restless until he accepts full-time the call to 
preach. 

Refer to the article of over a year ago in Life 
magazine concerning the breakdown of ministers 
and the underlying causes. The multitudinous re- 
sponsibilities and demands on our ministers today 
is far more taxing on the man than at any time 
in the history of the Christian church. The sermon 
of the worship hour is truly the climax of the 
entire week’s work. Analyze a day in the life of 
your pastor. 

In connection with this analysis, you may wish 
to state that the minister is expected to be an 
administrator, organizer, and promoter of the 
program of the church. To those of every age 
he is a counselor, comforter, consoler; to those 
who need lifting, he envisions the foothills of 
heaven and the very presence of God in sermon, 
lesson, and other aspects of his leadership. Ask if 
a layman feels that his work calls for him to be 
expert in so many diverse fields. 


III. The minister’s compensation 


It will be helpful to suggest that your minister 
has no means of support other than the salary 
the church affords him. He cannot have a job on 
the side to provide the extras for himself and 
family. He cannot ask for a raise, nor go on strike 
for better hours and working conditions. He and 
his family must live beyond the level of the 
average family in the church for he is expected to 
be the leader in giving, in dress, in entertainment, 
in knowledge, in education. One reads daily of 
the rising cost of living, but there is no standard 
salary scale on which the minister’s income is 


based. 
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You will want to point out that the group you 
are teaching, laymen of the church, are the ones 
to see that your minister receives proper compen- 
sation for his needs. Free from financial worries 
and cares for himself and his family, he will be 
free to better serve the Lord. 

The large segment of men who are called to 
preach do so with the high hope of service. They 
believe that the church will be as honest and sin- 
cere as they are and will set the compensation 
according to their present needs—not what was 
paid their pastors some twenty years ago! No lay- 
man wants his pastor working at building a house 
when he should be building a Kingdom! 


IV. Christian discipline 


It will be helpful to point out here the intense 
preparation of a minister of The Methodist 
Church. A comparison of the years of training 
with that of other professions will give each mem- 
ber of the class an idea of the time, energy, and 
money expended. Our church demands higher 
educational and professional standards of a man 
before he enters a pulpit than most comparable 
professions demand in other fields. 

There are compensating factors to a minister’s 
life. While he may be late to bed, he must needs 
be early to rise. While he must be interested in 
people, he dare not spend his time in idle chatter 
or gossip. His is the disciplined life of prayer, 
study, devotion, administration, programming, 
meetings, calling, counseling, comforting. He has 
dedicated his life to God’s work and thus has an 
obligation to be the best minister possible. He 
disciplines himself for the work of his Lord, for 
it was he who called him to serve. 

It might be helpful to suggest that all of us 
should take to heart such devotion to our task. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why did the Corinthians complain? 

2. What are the important qualifications for an 
effective minister? 

3. What ought to be the compensation for your 
minister in relation to other salaries? 

4. Should it be necessary for the minister’s 
wi'e to work? 

5. What do you think ought to be the basis for 
the minister’s salary? 

6. What do you think of the different standards 
between minister and layman? 

7. Does any job within the experience of the 
class demand as much as that of a minister? 


In CLOSING 


You may wish to summarize the qualities that 
make for an effective minister, as well as a few 
concluding statements about the layman’s respon- 
sibility. 

One of the prayers for the minister in the Book 
of Worship (page 343) will be helpful to use in 
closing. . 
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f——The Group in Action 





By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


Today’s lesson considers the place the minister 
holds in the church and in our loyalties. 

Preparation.—A committee should have been at 
work during the week on these assignments: 

One member should prepare a brief statement 
concerning Paul’s concept of his ministry (see 1 
Corinthians 9). It should recall Paul’s experience 
on the Damascus road and should interpret his 
sense of compulsion in his preaching, his pride in 
not being financially obligated to the church at 
Corinth, and his concern that his own life be 
found blameless. 

A second committee member should prepare 
a brief statement on the reaction of the Corinthian 
church to Paul’s ministry. The statement should 
attempt to answer these questions: Why did Paul 
feel he had to defend his ministry? Was it because 
of criticism? Do you think the church at Corinth 
was easy to serve? Is any church? 

The third member should do some research 
about the ministry today. What training is re- 
quired of our Methodist ministers as compared 
to other professions? What is the average salary 
in your annual conference? Does the conference 
have a minimum salary base? What is the lay- 
man’s responsibility for the financial support of 
the ministry? Is this as important as other kinds 
of support? 

How to proceed.—Begin the session by having 
members of the group share their experiences 
relating how a minister or ministers have in- 
fluenced their lives. Handle this carefully so as 
not to be too personal or sentimental. After the 
group has shared freely for a few minutes, have 
someone list on the blackboard the kinds of 
experiences in which the group has found min- 
isters most helpful. Then, in a parallel column, 
list the characteristics that enabled the ministers 
to be helpful in these experiences. 

There are three questions the group should 
consider: (1) What was Paul’s attitude toward 
his apostleship—his ministry? (2) What was the 
response of the church at Corinth to Paul’s min- 
istry? (3) What kind of support are we giving 
the ministers of our churches? Perhaps it would 
be well to list these questions on the blackboard 
so that the group will have them in mind. 

The three committee members should make 
their reports at this time. 

Following these statements the group should 
discuss ways in which they can improve the 
ministry of the church. Does your church have 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


The Christian ministry is a sacred trust. 


an adequate ministerial recruitment program? 
Do the laymen carry enough of the church load so 
the minister can have time for study and for 
careful counseling? Remember, yours should be 
an action group. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* In his insistence upon the centrality of the 
minister’s role, Paul points to the need for a 
channel through which God’s message may come. 

Leslie D. Weatherhead tells of a conversation 
he once had with a ministerial student. They 
talked about the boy’s call to preach, which came 
to him during worship one Sunday evening. 
Weatherhead inquired the name of the minister. 

“IT don’t remember,” the youth confessed. “But 
whoever he was, he spoke for Christ.” 


* Too often, we think of the Christian ministry 
only in terms of a pastor who is shevherd of a 
congregation. However, even an unordained man 
or woman may be—in spirit—as much a minister 
as a doctor of divinity. 

Herbert Gragert, school superintendent in 
Langdon, Kansas, didn’t exactly think of himself 
as “entering the ministry” when he took a new 


job. But it quickly revealed both unexpected chal- 
lenges and a little-known avenue of service. 

For Professor Gragert left public school work 
to teach inmates at Kansas State Penitentiary. 
His first job was to organize a faculty—men with 
some special knowledge or skills, themselves con- 
victed enemies of society. The pupils were suspi- 
cious at first, but eventually enrolled by the dozen. 

This strange school requires hard work, but has 
achieved such a good reputation that graduation 
from it is accepted as equivalent to a degree from 
an accredited high school. Some of Gragert’s 
pupils come to class after working at prison jobs 
from midnight to eight in the morning. 


‘ Even ordained ministers are not free from the 
limitations of humanity. Bishop Gerald Kennedy 
created quite an uproar some months ago when 
he described “hazards of the episcopacy” in The 
New Christian Advocate. 

With Singleness of Heart (Harper and Brothers, 
1951) is Bishop Kennedy’s provocative analysis 
of the minister’s task. In it, he says: 

“There may be times when a man is tempted to 
dodge the issue or move too cautiously, but when 
he is speaking for God, he must speak the truth 
or die. For a society cannot long endure if it has 
no men whose sworn duty it is to tell the truth 
about its own life as well as the life of its enemies.” 


Prophetic messages are not limited to robed 
men speaking from pulpits of Gothic cathedrals. 

For example, one of the most vigorous analyses 
of dangers in atomic weapons has been made by a 
sociologist. Pitirim A. Sorokin of Harvard Uni- 
versity warns that one of the biggest problems 
coming from scientific advances is to prevent 
individuals and nations from misusing new tools 
of destruction. Scientists, he challenges, must 
become more alert and responsible for moral 
effects of their inventions and discoveries. 





For Your Notebook 





By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for 1 Corinthians 9 
comes from a biblical scholar’s notebook. 


In today’s lesson we get a remarkable glimpse 
into the very soul of a Christian minister. Some 
of those to whom Paul was writing would no doubt 
question how one who had been born and reared 
as a Jew—and a strict one at that—could be a 
Christian minister. Indeed, Paul himself never 
ceased, in awe and gratitude, to sense the wonder 
of it. 

In these autobiographical Scripture passages, 
Paul takes the Christians of the Greek city of 
Corinth into his innermost heart. They know him, 
and he knows them. He raises the question that 
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often must have been uppermost in his mind. 
Says he, in effect: Have I not the freedom of a 
Christian? Have I not the rights of an apostle? 

Two significant things he affirms in these first 
two verses: He has “seen,” that is, experienced a 
call to be an apostle (“one sent”) for his Lord. 
With special appeal to those best informed, who, 
humanly speaking, owe to him their knowledge 
about Christ and the spiritual reality of God’s 
indwelling presence, he raises the question: 
“Have I not seen Jesus our Lord?” The reference 
here is, of course, to the vision of the Lord when 
he was on his errand to hunt down and persecute 
Christians. 

It was this spiritual encounter with the presence 
of the Lord which, while it was a vision, was the 
most real fact of his experience. As Robertson 
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and Plummer say, “He could not prove to any 
one that he had seen the Lord.” It is implicit in 
his words (1 Corinthians 9:2) that “the Corin- 
thians at any rate had no need of such evidence 
[that is, that with his physical eyes he had seen 
the Lord] to convince them that he was an Apos- 
tle.” We get the impression that certain other 
teachers had questioned his claim because it was 
only the spiritual Christ that he had in vision 
seen. 

But Paul is not the least concerned with the 
question, What do I get out of it? Even if he had 
the right to physical support from those to whom 
he brought his message, he would not claim it. 
He preaches because he must (see verses 16-18). 
Preaching gave no basis for boasting. “Necessity 
is laid upon me”; he had to do it. 


Using or Abusing Our Freedom 


in Action 


=—=<—Che Leader 








By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “For Your Notebook” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: 1 Corinthians 8. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This fourth lesson of the unit, “The Gospel Ap- 
plied to Society,” is again a timely one. It concerns 
the application of the principle of love to the 
use of our freedom. 

You will want to read all of chapter 8 of First 
‘Corinthians, as well as the excellent lesson 
material in Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, 
Epworth Notes, The International Lesson Annual, 
and The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 10. See also 
page 17. 

Keep in mind the group you are teaching as 
you read these worth-while aids. 

It is both interesting and helpful to note the 
local conditions under which Paul wrote, but 
which at the same time are applicable to our 
present day. 

While this is Reformation Sunday, the lesson is 
on the temperance theme. 


* Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
~promptly. 
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(World Service Sunday* ) 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 

II. The source of freedom 
III. The underlying principle of love 
IV. The principle applied 


To BEGIN 


It will be helpful to indicate that the use of 
our freedom must always be undergirded by the 
principle of love. The question of eating meat that 
had been offered to idols, possibly causing new 
converts to return to the worship of pagan 
gods, becomes pertinent in its application to the 
temperance which we as Methodists practice. 

You may wish to point out here that freedom 
under Christ is to be governed by our love for 
each other; it is not license to do as we please 
without consideration for anyone else. In a real 
sense, then, we are our brothers’ keepers. 


I. The scriptural background 


Paul leads his reader step by step to the 
eventual hymn of love in the thirteenth chapter of 
First Corinthians. In chapter 8 he writes of the 
limitations that must be placed upon the new 
freedom a Christian enjoys. 

Point out that the Christians of Corinth were 
all converted pagans. The uniqueness of the dis- 
ciplines of their new life might easily call for much 
patience and understanding. 

It will be helpful to explain that the custom of 
sacrificing animals to the gods was prevalent in 
Corinth. As we noted last Sunday, the Temple 
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priests received food in this way, as also would 
worshipers who might share in a religious feast. 
Or a surplus of animals offered for sacrifice might 
be sold at market to add to the coffers of the 
Temple treasury. 

You may wish to indicate that the Christians 
at Corinth were also divided. There were those 
so rooted and grounded in their faith that there 
was no question about the Temple food. They 
were mature enough to understand that the pagan 
gods did not exist. Others were not yet sure of 
their new faith. There may possibly have been 
something about meat offered to idols that did not 
permit Christians to indulge. Hence, some Chris- 
tians decided not to eat meat at all, lest they 
offend their brothers. 

Paul’s earnest plea was that the enlightenment 
in the Corinthian church should be based not on 
knowledge, which could easily make a person 
proud, but on love which could keep a person 
humble. It is through love that a person under- 
stands God. Undoubtedly Paul wished for the 
Corinthians a religion based upon experience. 


II. The source of freedom 


In connection with the scriptural background 
you will want to mention that the question of 
freedom or liberty brings not only certain rights, 
but also corresponding responsibilities. A Chris- 
tian must have convictions based upon experi- 
ence. His fellow Christians are a part of his re- 
sponsibility. As a Christian, I will do nothing 
through my liberty that will in any way deprive 
my brother of his liberty or offend him in any 
way. 

It will be helpful to point out that before Christ 
each person’s actions were bound by the law. 
Christ brought freedom from legality. This 
freedom is not license to do anything we may 
wish. The source of freedom is Christ, but we are 
bound through love to be his followers. We must 
seek the truth, which shall make us free. We are 
not to think of ourselves more highly than we 
ought to think, for this would bind us to conceit. 

You may want to state that the freedom that 
we enjoy in Christ today finds its source in the 
religion of experience. John Wesley strongly 
urged this as the basis of religion. Our church is 
founded upon that principle. When we experience 
our religious faith, we have found a freedom 
that we have never known before. 

This experiential religious faith is carried over 
into the realm of temperance. In speaking before 
a youth group in New England an outstanding 
Christian leader was emphasizing this theme. 
The remark was that young people ought to enjoy 
themselves, but they should have clear heads so 
they would know they were enjoying themselves 
and be able to remember the next morning. A 
Christian will enjoy his freedom in that manner. 
He finds that in Christ all his experiences are 
enriched, and, though he may still have low moods 


and temptations, he can overcome the world. 
You will want to point out the freedoms we 
enjoy in this country. Our political and social 
freedoms are guaranteed. And yet, does this free- 
dom remove from us certain obligations in these 
areas? Of course not. Without regard for each 
other, with everyone doing as he pleased, only 
chaos and disaster would result. As we under- 
stand Paul in our day, so we may seize upon 
apparent difficulties in the use of freedom and 
hold them up to the eternal light of the gospel. 


III. The underlying principle of love 


Paul was a man of great learning. He was well 
educated in the schools of his day. He knew the 
law. Yet he knew that knowledge alone was not 
enough. While he knew that ignorance was often 
a self-imposed tax which men placed upon them- - 
selves, he also knew that knowledge without love 
would mean destruction. 

In this connection, indicate that love is the 
underlying principle of freedom. Without it the 
Christian is less a man and fails to be a follower 
of our Lord. Does not this principle apply in every 
area of life? So often we may hear that our 
actions are our affairs, only to discover too late 
that they are engulfing not only our loved ones 
but our friends and acquaintances as well. 

You will want to refer to the lesson of October 
13 on the moral standards in a church. Just as 
we noted that Paul spoke out against the immoral 
practices of the pagan world which were infiltrat- 
ing the Christian church, so we note now that he 
speaks on behalf of temperance in the use of 
their new-found freedom. This will be applicable 
to every aspect of life. 

But when love is the underlying principle, then 
we do not abuse our freedom. We use that free- 
dom without harm to others. We note that our 
example is as important as our precept. 


IV. The principle applied 
This principle can be applied in the present 





For November 


The unit, “The Gospel Applied to Society,” 
will be concluded in November. This series 
of lessons is based on a study of First Corin- 
thians. The social problems of the Corinthian 
Christians have modern parallels, and Paul’s 


words of counsel are pertinent to our situa- 
tion. 


November 3: The Spirit of Christian Worship 

November 10: Many Gifts but One Spirit 

November 17: The Resurrection and Our 
Faith 

November 24: Directions for Christian Giving 
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Three Lions 
Some who abuse their freedom through the use 


problem of the use of alcohol. Distributors of 
alcoholic beverages are upset that the government 
forbids them to use false or misleading statements 
in their advertising. They would like to exercise 
their freedom without responsibility. 

Such purveyors of destruction have flooded the 
market with their catchy tunes and fancy slogans. 
In an effort to influence the very young, some 
breweries are now packaging their alcoholic 
beverages in bottles and cans similar to those used 
for soft drinks. They use their freedom to do as 
they please, but not with a sense of responsibility 
to the lives they will enslave. 

The application of love to our actions will be 
our guidance in fulfilling the will of God. 

If any action on our part causes a fellow Chris- 
tian to be less a man of God, then we must change 
the use of our freedom. For we must act on the 
motive that our weakest brother needs our help. 
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alcohol have to be helped back to a useful life. 


Perhaps you will want to refer here to Roy L. 
Smith’s illustration on page 366 of The Interna- 
tional Lesson Annual. You may desire to have 
your group list freedoms we enjoy and the cor- 
responding responsibilities we must face. A dis- 
cussion of each, with the application of love, will 
be helpful to all. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. Why did the problem of eating meat offered 
to idols arise in the first place? 

2. Do you think Paul’s response was helpful 
to the Corinthians? 

3. What did Paul state ought to be the under- 
lying principle in all related questions of freedom? 

4. In what ways does Paul’s advice reflect the 
gospel, as applied to our society? 

5. Is freedom limited by love really freedom? 
Explain. 
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6. Does the principle of love apply to other 
areas of life? Which? 

7. List some freedoms with their corresponding 
responsibilities. 


In CLOSING 


You will want to close with prayerful medita- 
tion, asking each person to search his heart con- 
cerning those actions which may have had ill ef- 
fect upon others. Close with a prayer that the 
principle of love may permeate all that we do. 


rm——The Group in Action 








By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


Preparation.—Today’s study is this quarter’s 
temperance lesson. It is based on Paul’s counsel 
to the Corinthians in reference to the contempo- 
rary problem of eating meat that had been offered 
to idols. 

Your group must decide whether or not you 
are ready to deal with the alcohol problem. You 
have ne right as a group to give this serious social 
problem just a passing reference. If it is to be 
considered, let the consideration be full and 
honest. Most groups that have been doing serious 
study of the implications of our Christian faith 
will be ready to tackle this problem. 

There are many ways to get at this lesson and 
the following is to be taken as suggestive. 

How to proceed.—Select someone in the group 
to present chapter 8 of First Corinthians, with an 
interpretation of the principle of freedom. In this 
interpretation it should be made quite clear that 
freedom demands responsibility, and, for Chris- 
tians, it must always be exercised in love. Above 
my insistence upon my freedom must always be 
placed a consideration for my love for the 
brethren. The person who makes this presentation 
should conclude by pointing out that it is in the 
light of this principle of freedom, exercised in 
responsible love, that the group is approaching 
the consideration of the alcohol problem. 

The class session.—To open the problem for 
consideration use a symposium presentation. This 
should be handled not as a panel discussion but 
as a series of brief factual presentations. This will 
require some advance preparation. Give each 
speaker a five-minute limitation and ask them to 
bring only clear and verifiable facts. 

First, there should be a presentation of the 
problem in relation to accidents and crime. A 
traffic director or police court judge might be 
secured. 

Then there should be a presentation from the 


standpoint of industry. Someone from a local 
industry might be secured who would have data 
on the losses that come from absenteeism, etc. 

A third aspect of the problem is its relation to 
youth. A college or high school teacher might be 
secured for this presentation. 

A final presentation should deal with the pres- 
sure for social drinking. One of the group might 
be asked for this part. 

After the presentations, the member of the 
group who interpreted the meaning of chapter 8 
and its principle of freedom should lead the 
group in discussing the implications of that princi- 
ple for dealing with the problem outlined. 

It may well be that a continuing study com- 
mittee may need to be raised to do further work 
on this important problem. An extra evening 
session might be planned for those interested. 
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By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Sometimes a statute enacted for protection 
of the innocent is used as an open door to harass 
wealthy individuals and corporations. Freedom 
to enter suit has led to a wave of damage suits on 
the part of persons who make exaggerated claims 
for the purpose of settling out of court for a frac- 
tion of the “damages.” 

During the depression, a soft-drink bottler had 
a wave of suits from patrons alleging damage from 
foreign objects found in bottles. So biologist Perry 
W. Fattig went on the stand to prove that insects 
are harmless; he munched grasshoppers, ants, 
silverfish, and even black widow spiders—which 
plaintiffs swore they had found in pop bottles. 

Recalling his experiences afterward, he said, 
“Give the American people the freedom that they 
must have, and someone will find a way to abuse 
it. Freedom to go to court is a precious heritage 
that is challenged every time a person uses it as 
a way to make a few easy dollars.” 


’& Oklahoma joined the Union in 1907 as a dry 
state. Six state referendums have since been held; 
each time voters have endorsed prohibition. Much 
of the credit for holding the line is given to the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

On the surface, this splendid record seems a 
tribute to the restraint of Oklahoma citizens. But 
last Christmas bootleggers offered whisky in 
nearly every town of the state. Experts think the 
Christmas business was a major fraction of Okla- 
homa’s 1956 $100,000,000 liquor traffic. 

Few questions have troubled Amerieans so 
much as that of prohibition. By now, it is rather 
clear that neither open sales nor outlaw of liquor 
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will eliminate problems. Persons who are equally 
devout and intelligent often find themselves on 
opposite sides cf the question. 

As churchmen, perhaps we should spend more 
of our time and energy in searching for new 
points of view. Freedom is so complex an issue 
that there are no final answers. Our best use of 
freedom is to continually search for growth as 
individuals and cultures. We shall not bring 
temperance—or any other good thing—simply by 
agitation and legislation for a point of view that 
masses of persons do not really endorse. 


+ A recent editorial in Christian Century com- 
mented upon the fact that the percentage of tax 
money spent for education continues to drop. As 
has been the case for many years, Americans 
annually spend more for liquor than for schools. 
In the light of this fact, the editors make a sting- 
ing indictment: “There is little evidence that most 
Americans really believe education is essential 
to the strength of America.” 





| For Your Notebook 





By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for 1 Corinthians 8 
comes from a biblical scholar’s notebook. 


The major concern of Paul in this lesson is a 
practical problem often faced by the early Chris- 
tians. It grew up around a situation forced upon 
all Christians who lived in the pagan environment 
of the Roman Empire. It may be stated as follows: 
What shall be the Christian attitude toward the 
eating of food which has been offered to idols? 

The flesh of meat which had been offered to 
idols was often sold in the meat market where the 
one purchasing it knew nothing of its origin. Thus 
meat bought by the purchaser for his own use, or 
meat eaten at the house of an idol, might have 
been consecrated to an idol. Since it was thought 
that the idol was a real spiritual power, such meat 
was infected with his evil energy. 

The problem was very vital to the Christians, 
for social life, and especially the club feasts, in- 
volved food dedicated to idols. Must a Chris- 
tian altogether break with social life? Paul was 
well aware that many Christians participated in 
banquets that were held in the temples of idols. 

The viewpoint Paul took was that since, from 
a Christian point of view, an idol is a nonentity, 
having no real existence, and since for Christians 
all things are from God, “We are no worse off 
if we do not eat, and no better off if we do.” The 
only thing in such a situation which a Christian 
must safeguard as much as possible is to see to 
it that his broader attitude as a Christian does not 
lead a weak Christian to eat food by which he 
shares with idolaters in their idolatry. 

One primary principle held by Paul was that a 
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Christian should so act that in his conduct he 
would not sin against his own conscience. But 
Paul had a yet deeper concern than this. A Chris- 
tian must be concerned lest any breadth in his 
example may lead to a weaker brother’s fall. 

As Marcus Dods says (Exposition of the Bible, 
Volume 5), such questions as this “are matters 
upon which conscience does not uniformly give 
the same verdict even among persons brought up 
under the same moral law.” “Paul’s law then,” 
Dods continues, “is that liberty must be tempered 
by love.” It is not enough that one’s own con- 
science be satisfied regarding the legitimacy of 
certain actions. One must ask also, How will my 
conduct affect one who cannot view such action 
with the same tolerance? 





Loans to Liquor Industry Refused 


Is a U.S. loan, to a business primarily de- 
voted to the sale of alcoholic beverages, in 
the public interest? 

The answer is No, according to the govern- 
ment’s Small Business Administration, which 
processes applications by small-business 
concerns for federal loans. 

According to the SBA’s Loan Policy State- 
ment, financial assistance will not be granted 
“If any substantial portion of the gross in- 
come of the applicant (or any of its principal 
owners) is derived from the sale of alcoholic 
beverages.” 

Another provision precludes loans where 
any part of the gross income of the applicant 
is derived from gambling purposes. 

The ban on alcoholic-beverage-industry 
loans has been the policy of government 
lending organizations since the days of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation estab- 
lished after World War II. In 1951 Congress 
specifically approved the restriction. 

Nevertheless, the ban has recently been 
subjected to an all-out attack, not only by 
the industry, but by at least one congressman 
who is hailed as “a great friend of our in- 
dustry” by liquor spokesmen. 

Those opposing the SBA position argue 
that the policy regarding loans to the alco- 
holic-beverage industry is “unauthorized” 
and “arbitrary discrimination.” 

SBA’s answer to these charges is simple. 
The Small Business Act of 1953, which set up 
the agency, provides for the establishment of 
general policies, particularly with reference 
to the public interest involved in the granting 
and denial of applications for financial as- 
sistance. 

Despite the current pressure, the Small 
Business Administration has announced that 
it “Has been unable to reach any conclusion 
other than that the use of taxpayers’ funds to 
further a business primarily devoted to the 
sale of alcoholic beverages cannot be con- 
strued to be in the public interest.” 
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SERIES. 


Use with Adult Student 


Philip D. Gendreau 


pe——"The Leader in Action 








By JAMES A. HAMILTON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


This is the first in a series of four lessons on the 
relationship of Christians to the political order 
and our peculiar responsibilities as citizens of a 
democracy. It is significant that this study comes 
during a period when democracy as a way of life 
is being challenged across the face of the earth by 
a form of totalitarianism which exemplifies most 
of the oppressions from which democracy at- 
tempts to shield us. 

Of major importance concerning this challenge 
is the fact that most of us do not understand what 
democracy is and still fewer are those who really 
appreciate what it means for our lives from day to 
day. When someone suggests that because we are 
Christian citizens we owe special duties to the 
state, some of us have real trouble. 

Harold W. Ewing, author of the current unit 
in Adult Student, gives a survey and summary of 
our relationships and responsibilities as Christian 
citizens in a democracy. It would be helpful if you 
would read all four sessions in Adult Student, 
along with the supplementary material in this 
magazine to get a picture of how the unit will be 
developed. 

While studying the unit, note the manner in 
which each topic is related to the total message. 
As you read, consider: What do democracy and 
freedom mean to us? What should they mean? Do 
Christians have special citizenship responsibili- 
ties? How can Christian citizens relate loyalties 
to God, church, and state? Other pertinent queries 
will occur to you. 





Mr. Hamitton is director, Department of Legal Affairs, 
The Methodist Board of Temperance. 








October 6: 


Democracy--Our 
ADULT FELLOWSHIP Protestant Heritage 





Suggestions for additional reading are given on 
page 36. You will find Bennett’s The Christian as 
Citizen particularly rewarding. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


After reading the entire unit, return to the first 
session in Adult Student, “Democracy—Our Prot- 
estant Heritage,” and read it carefully again. You 
may want to note in the margins any words or 
ideas that are not entirely clear to you and about 
which you need to seek more information. Mark 
also those issues that you feel will be most inter- 
esting and challenging to your group. 

Read all Scripture passages carefully, including 
the suggested daily Bible readings. You will 
readily note their relation to the topic and the 
development of the lesson. 

As you prepare, keep in mind that the purpose 
of this session is to explore the meaning of our 
democratic heritage. How does it relate to our 
Christian faith? What become our responsibilities 
as Christian citizens? 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Man’s search for “responsible government” 
II. Democracy—an expression of our Christian 
faith 
III. Our faith challenged 
IV. Who speaks for democracy? 


To BEGIN 


You may want to begin by reminding your 
group that this is a new unit of study and then 
indicate the four lesson titles. Relate the lessons 
to each other and to the unit as a whole. Then 
state briefly the purpose of this session. 

It may be helpful for you to discuss the daily 
Bible readings with the class, quickly summariz- 
ing the cumulative message which they offer for 
this lesson. Christian students are often amazed 
to discover in how many ways this ageless book 
can speak with clarity and insight to their genera- 
tion. This may be a good opportunity to remind 
your group to read the daily Bible readings 
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through the coming week in preparation for the 
next lesson. 

Next, it may be helpful to call attention to the 
fact that most people take pretty much for 
granted the type of government under which they 
live from day to day. Many Americans do not 
understand our form of democracy, but neither 
do they ask questions about it. Where did it come 
from? Is it something new? How is it different 
from other forms of government? 


How TO PROcEED 
I. Man’s search for “responsible government” 


Before discussing democracy as a form of gov- 
ernment, you may want to challenge your class to 
consider generally the basic concept of govern- 
ment, any government. Why has man, born with 
certain “inalienable rights,” permitted the partial 
infringement of them by political orders? For 
what reasons have men allowed man-made laws 
to interfere with God-given freedoms? 

Man endured ages of loneliness before discover- 
ing that common dangers, if not common inter- 
ests, could bring more than one of his kind to- 
gether. Out of that discovery he formed his clans 
and tribes, and upon these foundations civiliza- 
tions have been built. Your class may be inter- 
ested in examining some of the advantages that 
men sought by joining others. Also, you will want 
to think about the various rights and obligations 
that individuals gain as they become a part of or- 
ganized society. How do these relate to and limit 
man’s “natural rights”—defined in various his- 
toric declarations as life, liberty, property, equal- 
ity, and pursuit of happiness. 

It may be helpful to point out that, as society 
develops, there is increased need for the codifica- 
tion and enforcement of laws governing the rights 
and duties of individuals and groups in their var- 
ious interrelations. A central authority (the 
state) is then required: an authority that is able, 
by one method or another, to enforce its decrees 
and that is recognized as authoritative by a con- 
siderable part of the group over which it rules. 

Bring out that a traditional way of distinguish- 
ing different types of political authority (states) 
is to consider the number of individuals in whom 
the sovereign power is vested. On this basis, gov- 
ernments may be grouped under the heads of 
autocracy (monarchy and dictatorship) , oligarchy 
(rule by a few) , and democracy ( sovereign power 
distributed among the many). 

Class members may be interested in your trac- 
ing briefly the concentration of sovereign power 
through history. Begin with the early belief that 
kings ruled by divine appointment and move to 
consideration of the democratic revolutions of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Continue by 
commenting briefly upon the dictatorships that 
spawned World War II, and cap your comments 
by pointing out the struggle that exists today be- 
tween the East and the West in the area of po- 
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litical ideologies and over the question of sover- 
eign power. 

At this point remind your class that, although 
under any type of government certain freedoms 
are modified to secure a greater common benefit, 
the modification is more extensive under some 
types than others. Two great ecumencial confer- 
ences, the 1948 and 1954 Assemblies of the World 
Council of Churches, have carefully defined “re- 
sponsible society.” Review here the characteristics 
of democracy as given in Adult Student. 


II. Democracy—an expression of our Christian 
faith 


John Bennett, writing in his book, The Chris- 
tian as Citizen, declares that the two most impor- 
tant aspects of political democracy are “(1) gov- 
ernment that is based upon the consent and the 
participation of the people; and (2) constitutional 
protections for the rights of minorities to organize 
politically and to express their convictions.” You 
may want to refer here to Ewing’s discussion of 
the development of democracy. 

It may be helpful to give particular attention 
to the need for adequate and effective protections 
for minorities under any political system. With- 
out these protections, a nation may easily vote 
itself into tyranny. By the desire of the majority, 
a political movement can move into power and 
then so establish its power that it cannot be re- 
placed, even after it has ceased to represent the 
will of the majority. 

It is often said that there is an affinity between 
Christian faith and political structure charac- 
terized by popular government and constitutional 
protections for minorities. It is interesting to note, 
however, that during the period of the church’s 
dominance in Europe, there was little to suggest 
that Christianity fosters popular government or 
that the church can be depended upon to support 
freedom for minorities. 

Indicate that even the constitutionally safe- 
guarded freedoms that did exist during the earlier 
history of the church did not include religious 
literty for minorities. Today Protestants every- 
where have come to accept on principle the right 
of minorities to differ on matters of religion. 

On the whole the political, social, and economic 
way of life that is democracy has maintained a 
very close relationship to the Christian faith. It 
may be helpful here to discuss the tenets of Chris- 
tianity that have supported the development of 
democracy (see Adult Student). Are there other 
elements of Christian faith that contribute to our 
belief in the democratic way of life? Does a demo- 
cratic form of government permit us to express 
our love for our neighbors more effectively? How? 


III. Our faith challenged 


Bring out the fact that democracy is under at- 
tack presently, not only around the world, but 
also right here at home. Call the attention of your 
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“Two great ecumenical conferences, the 1948 and 1954 Assemblies of the World Council of 


Churches, have carefully defined ‘responsible society. 


»” Shown are the five presidents of the 


World Council during the 1954 meeting at Evanston. 


class to the challenge posed by communism in 
those areas of the world where colonialism still 
prevails and where tyranny and oppression drive 
people to seek another way of life. What about 
the half of the world’s population that is seeking 
the barest of physical necessities of life—food and 
shelter? This is a part of the challenge that faces 
democracy. 

Lead your class to understand the full implica- 
_ tions of what might be termed threats to democ- 
racy in the United States. What about loyalty 
oaths and the procedures of some investigating 
committees that refuse accused citizens the right 
to face their accuser? What about public charges 
of sympathy toward communism based upon 
newspaper clippings and hearsay conjecture? 
What about the denial to some citizens of their 
right to vote? Many Americans believe that the 
best way to undergird democracy to meet these 
challenges is to make sure that the privileges and 
opportunities of democracy are available to every 
citizen. Surely the sound of democracy working 
in Chicago and Montgomery can be heard around 
the world. 

Point out that these challenges to democracy 
also represent direct challenges to our Christian 
faith. History has identified democracy with 
Christianity because it is within Christian cul- 
tures that democracy has flourished. Most im- 
portant, however, is a realization that the faith 
that has nurtured the growth of democracy calls 
for us to extend this way of life to our neighbors 
in this country and in foreign lands. And there 
are practical steps that Christians can take im- 
mediately. 


IV. Who speaks for democracy? 


In the final anlaysis, democracy must speak for 
itself through results. But, there is much which 
Christian citizens can do to insure that the mes- 
sage of democracy is one of strength which can 
be heard clearly by all people. You will want to 
make clear here the fact that every Christian has 
the opportunity to extend our democratic way of 
life through creative citizenship. 

Refer to the suggestions for strengthening de- 
mocracy given in Adult Student. Perhaps class 
members will be interested in discussing these 
suggestions in terms of special needs within their 
homes and community. There is always the 
danger that we may put too much emphasis on 
world-shaking problems and not enough on the 
development of community life. The task for the 
Christian citizen begins at home. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why do Americans so often take for granted 
the type of government under which they live? 

2. How is democracy different from other forms 
of government? What, in your opinion, is the 
most important distinguishing characteristic of the 
democratic way of life? 

3. Why is it that effective protection of the 
rights of minorities is so important to the contin- 
uing success of any democratic form of govern- 
ment? 

4. What obligation do we as church people have 
to examine political decisions in the light of Chris- 
tian beliefs? 

5. What aspects of our Christian faith lend 
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strength and stability to the democratic way of 
life? 

6. Why is it that people in other countries often 
have a very different picture of American democ- 
racy than that held by many Americans? 

7. How can we, collectively and as individuals, 
see to it that every religious, economic, and racial 
group in our community shares equally the full 
rights of citizenship in our democracy? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize briefly the main points of the les- 
son and suggestions made in answer to the above 
questions. You may want to direct last-minute 
attention to the basic tenets of democracy, the re- 
lation of our Christian faith to the democratic 
form of government, and constructive citizenship 
action suggested by class members. 

Emphasize the fact that as democracy recog- 
nizes and protects the individual, the individual 
must support and strengthen democracy. Urge 
the group to read the Adult Student material and 
the daily Bible readings in preparation for next 
week’s lesson. 

You might close with a prayer seeking God’s 
guidance for our efforts as Christian citizens de- 
siring to effect his Kingdom upon this earth. 


in Action 


p———The Group 








By WOODROW A. GEIER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


In the next four lessons, we are going to study 
the relationship of Christians to their government 
to the end that we may discover better ways of 
responsible participation in American democracy. 
Because we are stressing the importance of re- 
sponsible participation, the class sessions should 
be experiments in democratic procedure. 

Preparation.—Give particular care to assign- 
ments and study that will involve the largest num- 
ber of persons in learning and discussion. After 
you have read all the lesson materials for the 
month, write down the names of individuals op- 
posite possible topics and questions, with the idea 
that each person should be given opportunity to 
work on a topic or question that will interest him. 
Look for material in the books recommended on 
this page. Read the article, “The Christian, the 
State, and Freedom” (page 1). Clip articles from 
current newspapers and magazines. Appoint a 
program committee of three or four persons to 
plan with you and to evaluate results of each 
class session. 








For Your Reading * 


The Christian as Citizen, by John C. Bennett. 
Association Press, 1955. Paper, $1.25. 

Politics for Christians, by William Muehl. 
Association Press, 1956. Cloth, $3. 

Luther W. Youngdahl, A Christian in Politics, 
by Robert Esbjornson. T. S. Denison Com- 
pany, 1955. Cloth, $4.50. 

How Free Are You? by Robert H. Hamill. 
Abingdon Press. 75 cents. 





* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 














Mr. Geter is director of information and publications, 
Division of Educational Institutions, Board of Education 
of The Methodist Church. 
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Study the setting in which your sessions will be 
held. If it is possible to seat your group around a 
table or in a circle, this will make for an informal, 
friendly arrangement. Strive for a friendly at- 
mosphere where every person is accepted by the 
group. 

The lesson discussions should lead to disagree- 
ments. You want these differences of opinion to 
be expressed in an atmosphere of tolerance and 
mutual respect. As in every other area of life, 
growth in democracy is best achieved by practice 
and example. 

This session.—Begin with the question, What 
is democracy? Assign a reporter in advance to 
combine the answers in a brief paragraph. Are 
there contradictory statements in the paragraph? 
Try to get a concise statement the group will ac- 
cept. 

At this point review some of the history of 
democracy from ancient times until now. Sum- 
marize the section in Adult Student headed 
“Characteristics of Democracy.” Ask, Can you 
give examples of the denial of these characteris- 
tics in American life? Have someone assigned in 
advance to compile a list of threats to an effective 
democracy. Let him read his summary in the 
light of the illustrations given by the members 
of the group. 

Have someone give the material under “Chris- 
tian Faith and Democracy.” Can Christianity be 
identified with any economic, political, or social 
system? Discuss the list of the distinctive factors 
of Christianity that have supported the develop- 
ment of democracy. Note that these factors are 
implicit in the Scripture passages listed for this 
lesson. 

Close the session with a discussion of the ways 
American democracy can be strengthened. You 
might ask these questions: What groups in our 
community are denied the full privileges of the 
community? Does every religious, economic, or 
racial group share equally in the full rights of 
citizenship? If not, who is responsible? 

Have a member of your program committee 
note the answers for use in planning future dis- 
cussions. 
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October 13: Citizenship-- 
A Christian Responsibility 


=————C"he Leader in Action 








By JAMES A. HAMILTON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This second lesson in the unit, “Christians and 
Government,” deals with the responsibility of 
Christian citizens to extend principles of their 
faith into meaningful exercise of their political 
rights and opportunities. As you prepare to teach, 
you will want to keep in mind some of the points 
discussed in last week’s lesson, particularly with 
regard to Christian foundations for democratic 
forms of government and suggestions about how 
Christian citizens can strengthen democracy. 

Review the daily Bible readings from the stand- 
point of how you might best work them into your 
presentation to the class. You will discover that 
this is easily done and can be most effective. 

In addition to the remarks which follow, and 
the material found in Adult Student, you may 
want to glance through some of the additional re- 
sources listed on page 36. You will find a review 
of John Bennett’s The Christian as Citizen par- 
ticularly rewarding along with the first four chap- 
ters of Politics for Christians by William Muehl. 

The purpose of this lesson is to challenge Chris- 
tians to accept their full responsibility for creative 
citizenship in a democracy. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Translating our concern 
II. An essential balance 
III. Christians and politics 
IV. Principles that seek expression 
V. A second look at issues 
VI. Meeting the challenge 


To BEGIN 


You might begin by summarizing briefly the 
high lights of last week’s lesson, relating them to 
the topic for this session. Bring out that, as we 
concluded our discussion of “Democracy—Our 
Protestant Heritage,” we noted that democracy 
can speak only with the voice which we as citizens 
give to it. It may be helpful to suggest that de- 
mocracy is as effective as we permit it to be and 
thereby can be as ineffective as we will allow. 

Suggest that for the Christian anything less 
than the finest expression of the democratic way 
of life extended to all citizens is not acceptable in 


light of our responsibility for guiding political in- 
stitutions. As you lead into the first topic, bring 
out this question of our responsibility for provid- 
ing direction for the state—being good citizens. 
Does the Christian have a special responsibility, 
because he is Christian, to be also an active, par- 
ticipating citizen? 


How To PROCEED 


I. Translating our concern 


You might begin by pointing out that a Chris- 
tian’s responsibility for society has been recog- 
nized throughout Christian history, but that it has 
necessarily assumed different forms in different 
situations and ages. At the time of the great 
prophets, as recorded in the Old Testament, the 
responsibility of the people for justice in national 
life received much emphasis. This was particularly 
true while the Hebrew nation was independent. 

Contrast this with the fact that the New Testa- 
ment indicates that the early Christians had little 
concern for policies of the state or social institu- 
tions. Though Jesus dealt freely with such insti- 
tutions as the sabbath and the Temple, the Gos- 
pels nowhere record a blueprint for social and 
political action and reform. In fact, the Epistles 
emphasize the obligation of Christians to obey 
the political authorities. (Read Adult Student 
Bible references.) 

At this point you will want to refer to Ewing’s 
discussion of this apparent indifference to politi- 
cal issues on the part of early Christians. The 
quotation from John Bennett makes the impor- 
tant point for Christians today. 

In other words, as you may want to emphasize 
for your class, do not the commands to serve our 
fellow men and love our neighbors remain with 
us through all time, constants in the midst of so- 
cial and political changes about us? Do we not 
have to adapt our methods of giving expression 
to these social concerns according to the circum- 
stances in which we live and the procedures pro- 
vided us? As Jerry Voorhis puts it in his book, 
The Christian in Politics, “In the face of all this, 
what is our Christian duty? Is it to do as Our Lord 
did in his own time and place and circumstance? 
Or is it to do as he would have us do?” ! 


II. An essential balance 


It may be helpful here to point out that the 
New Testament and the traditions of the church 
have posted for us two warnings relevant to po- 
litical life in every age. The first is a warning 
against anarchism; that is, against that political 





1From The Christian in Politics, by Jerry Voorhis; Association 
Press. Out of print. 
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irresponsibility that is indifferent to the problems 
of order in society. Recall that the Christian 
church has been almost universal in its rejection 
of anarchy or a stateless society. As we have al- 
ready noted, early Christians were admonished to 
obey -the political authorities. 

The other warning that is clear in all the 
New Testament, but dramatized in the Book of 
Revelation, is the warning against the absolute 
state, any state which places itself above God. 
Point out that as men have grouped together in 
society, accepting man-made laws, they have done 
so at the expense of limiting their freedom to act 
as they might like to act. Men have been willing 
to curb their freedom in exchange for the order 
provided through a political institution. 

You might want to indicate here that, although 
any state represents order in that it limits free- 
dom to act, without that order, especially in com- 
plicated modern society, there could be no free- 
dom. On the other hand, without freedom no 
system of order could long be endured for it 
would become the absolute state about which we 
were cautioned above. 

You will want to emphasize the importance of 
maintaining this balance between freedom and 
order. Remind the class that in a democracy, 
where the government is the people, the respon- 
sibility for enforcing this essential balance falls 
upon every citizen. Perhaps you will want to call 
attention to some of those forces in society that 
tend to force the scales one way or the other. For 
instance, what about laws and ordinances that 
limit the right of people to assemble in particular 
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areas, or for certain purposes? On the other hand, 
what about a brewer’s practice of directing his 
advertising to young people who cannot legally 
purchase alcoholic beverages? 


III. Christians and politics 


You might begin by pointing out that more than 
73 per cent of American parents do not want their 
children to go into politics—if surveys are a re- 
liable indication of their sentiments. This could be 
said to reflect the attitude of many Americans 
that politics is a dirty, sordid business in which 
they do not wish to become involved. There is an- 
other query that would probably raise an even 
greater negative vote: Does religion mix with 
politics? 

You may want to point out here that it is diffi- 
cult to find in history any defense of this kind of 
segregation. Augustine, Aquinas, Luther, and 
Calvin all related the demands of the Christian 
faith to both the theory and practice of politics. 
Make clear to your class the necessity for relat- 
ing the Christian faith to the political process in 
this day when the government is constantly in- 
creasing its role in our highly organized and in- 
tegrated society. 

Many relationships that used to be personal are 
now handled through political channels. Respon- 
sibilities that people at one time bore themselves, 
such as education of children, care of the indigent, 
and the establishment of fair standards in our 
economic life, are administered by some arm of 
the state. They have become political in the 
broadest sense of the word. 

William Muehl in his book Politics for Chris- 
tians writes, “The individual’s obligation to clothe 
the naked, feed the hungry, and shelter the home- 
less has not been changed by delegating the power 
to do these things to some professional agency. 
Just as one is held legally responsible for the acts 
of his agents in business, so we are all morally re- 
sponsible for the acts or defaults of our political 
officials. . . . Thus, there rests upon every Chris- 
tian the obligation to see that his legal arm, the 
state, acts in a way that is consistent with his per- 
sonal moral duty.” 2 

Point out the necessity for Christians becoming 
concerned not only about politics as it helps us 
with responsibilities which we cannot shirk, but 
also the necessity for Christians to run for public 
office. Ewing makes a strong case for greater sup- 
port of our public officials. Ask your class to 
discuss reasons why it is difficult to attract and 
keep top-caliber people for government posi- 
tions. How can these shortcomings be corrected? 


IV. Principles that seek expression 


The lesson material in Adult Student contains 
a helpful listing of basic Christian principles by 
which Christian citizens can measure political 
programs. You will want to study them carefully 


2 From Politics for Christians, by William Muehl; Association 
Press, 1956. Used by permission. 
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and discuss them with your class. Consider them 
from the standpoint of how Christian citizens have 
failed to give adequate expression to each prin- 
ciple. What can we do on the local level, in our 
states, and nationally, to improve our perform- 
ance? 

You may want to emphasize the fact that, in 
final analysis, love is the basis of all the principles 
listed. Should not the motives and intentions of 
Christians in public and private life be controlled 
by commitment to God’s purpose of love for all 
persons? Christian love clearly involves caring 
for the welfare and dignity of all who are affected 
by what we do or leave undone. Point out that 
the principle of human brotherhood and that of 
justice for all are perhaps the most basic expres- 
sions of this love. 

Bring out that in any discussion of principles 
that Christian citizens will wish to act by, it is im- 
portant to relate, yet distinguish between, Chris- 
tian love and the principle of justice for all. 
Suggest that “justice for all” is an expression of 
Christian love in that it means that all persons 
and groups should be raised to the place where 
they have equal opportunity to develop their 
capacities and to make their contributions to the 
common life. 

You will want to make very clear to your class 
the fact that love is something more than justice. 
Justice grows out of love. And yet, love cannot 
be substituted for justice. Think of the people 
who have our love, but need justice also. What 
about the denial of political rights to people in the 


colonial areas of Asia? What about the denial of 


equality before the law for Negroes in America? 
Remind your class that God offers us love, but 
he also allows us justice. 


V. A second look at issues 


You might begin by pointing out that at times 
the political life of our nation may seem to be 
governed by rules so different from Christian 
principles that many Christians feel the best they 
can do is to try to live apart from it. There are 
others who would prefer to give Christian prin- 
ciples a holiday, when it comes to applying them 
to politics, because of some economic advantage 
to be gained or often because they are “dyed-in- 
the-wool” dissenters to programs initiated by cer- 
tain political groups. But can Christians afford to 
ignore and by-pass the necessity of “mixing re- 
ligion with politics,” if they wish to serve their 
fellow men in Christian love? 

It may be helpful to bring this point home to 
your class by merely asking them to list quickly 
those political issues that involve Christian prin- 
ciples. The list given in Adult Student will be sug- 
gestive. 

Perhaps you will want to caution your class at 
this point that there is not always just one Chris- 
tian answer to the questions which these issues 
raise. There will often be differences of judgment 
among Christians concerning the answer to a 


single problem. Point out that the important thing 
is to recognize this fact while at the same time 
realizing that it does not excuse a Christian 
citizen from exercising his privilege of choosing 
what he sincerely believes to be the Christian 
answer. 

Bennett puts it this way: “The three most dan- 
gerous and misleading ways of dealing with the 
problem are, first, to deny its existence; secondly, 
to assume that the answers which happen to come 
to our minds or which make most sense in our 
culture are the Christian answers; and thirdly, to 
assume that, because of all of this confusion, the 
Christian has no responsibility to find any an- 
swers.” 3 


VI. Meeting the challenge 


Begin by suggesting that Christian citizenship 
in our time must involve more than mere accept- 
ance of present duties within the social order as it 
is. No democratic government can long endure the 
failure of its people to accept and exercise their 
duty of controlling that government and directing 
its course and policies. 

In his book The Christian in Politics, Jerry 
Voorhis writes, “If, as is obviously the case, no 
professed democracy has ever yet carried out in 
practice all the principles and ideals here set 
forth, that is not the fault of democratic institu- 
tions but is rather due to the failure of its citizens 
to use those institutions as they should and as 
they can, if they will.” 4 

Point out that a Christian citizen has three 
duties, or a three-part responsibility. First, he 
must develop the will to assume responsibility for 
deciding the course of any governmental action 
that seeks to control his actions and those of his 
fellow men. Secondly, he must know and use 
those means and methods by which he can effec- 
tively carry out that responsibility. Refer to 
Ewing’s listing of duties that every citizen should 
understand and seek to accomplish. Underscore 
the importance of the everyday processes of se- 
lecting public officials and influencing regulatory 
procedures—activity beyond merely voting. And 
third, he must keep those in authority under 
criticism, to help them fulfill their position be- 
yond what it may have been their intention to do. 
Perhaps class members will wish to take inven- 
tory of how well they are presently accomplish- 
ing these objectives, and how they might im- 
prove. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why do many Americans feel they cannot 
look to their Christian faith for help in under- 
standing and accomplishing their political respon- 
sibilities? 

2. How do political responsibilities of our day 
differ from those of Jesus’ day? 


From The Christian as Citizen, by John C. Bennett; Associa- 
tion Press, 1955. 
4 See footnote 1. 
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3. What do we mean when we say that we must 
adopt our methods of giving expression to Chris- 
tian social concerns to the circumstances in which 
we live? 

4. What can Christian citizens do to help es- 
tablish and preserve the delicate but necessary 
balance between freedom and order in our 
society? 

5. Can you think of individuals or groups who 
do not enjoy the full rights of citizenship? Why? 

6. How can the church help Christian citizens 
comprehend and accept full citizenship responsi- 
bilities? 

7. Does acceptance of citizenship responsibili- 
ties include willingness to hold public office? 

8. What do you feel political citizenship re- 
quires of Christian citizens? How may these re- 
quirements be satisfied? 

9. Is there always a Christian answer to every 
political problem or issue? Why, or why not? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the lesson by pointing out that men 
are learning that to fulfill their purpose they 
must find ways to apply the principles of the life 
of Christ to their relations with each other. Note 
that in many ways democratic government as 
instituted among men has provided the frame- 
work within which we can respond to the com- 
mands to serve men and love one another. Con- 
clude that each of us, citizens of not one but two 
kingdoms, must accept the call to Christian 
statesmanship. 

Urge your class to study the daily Bible read- 
ings for the coming week, and remind them to 
read next week’s lesson in Adult Student. You 
might close with a prayer of commitment to 
Christ, gratitude for the gift of democracy, dedi- 
cation to our task as Christian citizens. 


re———The Group 


in Action 








By WOODROW A. GEIER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


One of the advantages of the interview, a tech- 
nique much neglected in church-school class pro- 
cedures, is that the interviewer can focus the dis- 
cussion upon questions that concern the group. 
The topic for this week will lend itself to creative 
use of the interview. 

Preparation.—Assemble any questions that 
grew out of last week’s discussion. Have your 
program committee review these, selecting those 
questions that relate to the Christian’s responsi- 
bilities for good citizenship. Read the material for 
the lesson. Appoint someone to be responsible 
for introducing the topic. This introduction should 
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take not more than five minutes. Ask that he deal 
with the sections, “Early Christians Nonpolitical” 
and “Politics—A Christian Vocation.” Then se- 
lect a class member to interview one of your local 
government officials. 

The interviewer should be someone who is 
quick-thinking, tactful, and courteous—a person 
who can keep the discussion on the subject and 
who can bring out the important questions for 
consideration. 

The person to be interviewed may be a county 
judge, member of the legislature, or other official. 
It is best to choose someone who is respected for 
his Christian convictions and who participates in 
the work of his church. 

Have the participants discuss beforehand the 
responsibilities of a Christian as a citizen. Let 
each read the material in Adult Student and 
ApuLt TEACHER that is pertinent to the topic. 
Make it clear that you do not want a long speech 
on each question. Select several questions that 
you think will interest your group, and ask your 
interviewer to think about their presentation. In 
the class session you want spontaneity. 

This session.—Let the person who introduces 
the topic present the interviewer and your politi- 
cal guest. The conversation should bring out 
something of the experience, training, and respon- 
sibilities of the official. It should give the group 
some new information about their local govern- 
ment. 

The session will be successful if it builds under- 


standing of the problems public officials face and 


encourages Christians to be both critical and ap- 
preciative of governmental affairs. What, for 
example, can an adult class do to promote greater 
appreciation for faithful public officials who year 
after year give sacrificial service? How should 
we deal with the charge that “All politics is rot- 
ten”? Who are the people in your community 
who carry on important though unsung and 
thankless government jobs? These are some of 
the questions your interviewer may bring up for 
consideration. 

Focus the discussion upon facing the political 
issues of your community. What attitudes should 
guide individual church members? How can a 
Christian identify and analyze the basic issues in 
a political campaign? Do the newspapers by their 
extreme partisanship help or hinder in the search 
for reliable information concerning candidates 
and issues? 

The interviewer should keep careful time in the 
conversation. After he has asked a few questions, 
he should invite the group to ask questions of 
the guest official. 

Close the session with a concise summary of 
the main points discussed. Remind the group 
that next week’s lesson will deal with the respon- 
sibility of Christians to maintain human freedom; 
the subject is “Freedom—A Christian Opportun- 
ity.” 
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October 20: Freedom-- 


A Christian 


ma——The Leader in Action 








By JAMES A. HAMILTON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you prepare to teach this, the third lesson 
in the unit “Christians and Government,” you will 
want to review quickly the high lights of the pre- 
ceding two sessions. They are foundation stones 
upon which to build a clearer understanding of 
the meaning and importance of freedom and give 
added insight with which to examine freedom in 
our own day. 

It may be particularly helpful in your prepara- 
tion to consider again last week’s discussion on 
the necessity of attempting-to maintain a careful 
balance between freedom and order under any 
type of government. 

Read and reread the Adult Student material 
for this week carefully. Perhaps a listing of sub- 
topics will help you get a clear picture of how the 
lesson is developed. It will also provide you with 
a basic outline under which you might note 
various ideas and issues for emphasis. 

After reviewing the following teaching sug- 
gestions and studying the Adult Student material, 
read again the daily Bible readings, noting in the 
margins of these pages the points at which you 
may wish to bring them to the attention of your 
class. 

The purpose of this lesson is to help Christians 
recognize and examine the meaning of freedom 
in their lives and those of their fellow men, il- 
lustrate some of the dangers which threaten this 
priceless possession, and challenge men every- 
where to accept responsibility for the extension 
of fuller freedom to all people. As you prepare 
to teach, mark those points you feel will most 
helpfully direct the attention of your class to the 
full impact of the lesson message. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 
I. A priceless possession 
II. God’s gift or man’s prize? 
III. Man’s challenge 
IV. New dimensions for freedom 
V. Accepting the opportunity 


To BEGIN 


You might begin by relating this week’s topic 
to the other three and to the unit. Lead your 


Opportunity 


group to think again of just what democracy is 
and is not—a framework of government, a way of 
life, but not an eternal guarantor of basic rights 
to all men. Call the attention of your class to 
their last discussion, “Citizenship—A Christian 
Responsibility.” Raise the question of who it is in 
a democracy that extends constitutional rights 
and privileges to all citizens. Who guarantees 
these rights? 

You might ask whether anyone in the class 
has looked up “freedom” in the dictionary. What 
is freedom? What do we mean when we use 
the word? Suggest that after you arrive at a 
working definition or understanding, class mem- 
bers try to keep it carefully in mind for the pur- 
pose of continued examination throughout the 
lesson. 


How To PrRocEED 
I. A priceless possession 


You might begin by giving your class the dic- 
tionary definition: “Freedom, a very general term, 
may imply at one extreme total absence of re- 
straint and at the other, an unawareness of being 
hampered in any way.” (Webster’s New Collegiate 
Dictionary.) 

You may suggest that, as is often the case, a 
dictionary definition tells us very little about the 
real meaning of a word. Certainly that is so in 
this case. Refer the class to the fuller discussion, 
“What Freedom Is” in Adult Student. Do the 
ideas presented there help illuminate the diction- 
ary explanation? 

You might emphasize that part of the difficulty 
in defining the word “freedom” is that it has 
several meanings. Three principal ones can be 
distinguished: 

First, there is Thomas Hobbes who said that 
“liberty or freedom, signifieth the absence of op- 
position.” In this use of the word, persons are 
free in respect to all their actions which no one 
else prevents them from doing. 

Second, there is the meaning given to the word 
“liberty” by John Locke: “The power a man has 
to do or forebear doing any particular action.” 
Here we would not be free merely because we 
may do something; we must also be able to do it 
—we must have the ability and the means to do it. 

Finally, Walter Lippmann, writing in his book 
The Public Philosophy, tells us that the word 
“freedom” has still another meaning in the classi- 
cal and Christian tradition: “As Montesquieu 
put it, freedom ‘can consist only in the power of 
doing what we ought to will, and in not being 
constrained to do what we ought not to will.’ We 
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are free if we have the faculty of knowing what 
we ought to do and the will to do it.” } 

It may be helpful to point out that the distinc- 
tions in these three definitions are something more 
than verbal. Ask your class to consider each of 
them again to determine whether any one is suf- 
ficiently descriptive to define “freedom” to its 
fullest extent. Point out that no one of the defini- 
tions can stand by itself when put to a practical 
test. We must turn to the other meanings realizing 
that each one is just an aspect of a complex idea. 

To help your group arrive at a more concrete 
understanding of the term “freedom” ask class 
members to list with you some of the areas in 
which freedom is basic to the rights of all people. 
Ewing lists several in Adult Student. It may be 
helpful to discuss that list in order to appreciate 
it more fully; then add other areas. 

It will take little discussion of the freedoms 
above listed and few illustrations from history 
to help you make the point that freedom is, as has 
so often been stated, “a priceless possession.” 
Patrick Henry’s classic remark is but a bright 
gem midway in the stream of years, an eloquent 
statement of the feeling in the hearts of men 
before and after his day. Certainly, examples of 
man’s willingness to fight and die in attempts to 
replace tyranny with freedom are not restricted 
to ancient history. Point out that it is quite prob- 
able that within but a few miles of the classroom 
there now live people who have been out from 
under totalitarianism less than a year, people who 
left everything they owned, some who left loved 
ones, to gain freedom. 

II. God’s gift or man’s prize? 

You might begin by pointing out, as Ewing 
does in Adult Student, that by reviewing the 
struggles of mankind to achieve and preserve 
freedom, a person could easily develop the idea 
that freedom is not only an ideal for man but that 
it comes of and through his efforts only. 

The Constitution of this republic emphasizes 
the idea that particular rights are to be outside 
the control of government. The Bill of Rights for- 
bids certain things: “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press; or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble and to 
petition the government for a redress of griev- 
ances.” Why did the founding fathers exempt 
these rights from interference by the government? 

It may be helpful to underscore the basic recog- 
nition of the authors of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: “We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights . . .” Introduce here the idea that freedom 
comes from God and not from man or govern- 
ments of men. Point out that as a child of God, 


1From The Public Philosophy, by Walter Lippmann. Copyright 
by Walter Lippmann, 1955. Little, Brown and Company, publisher. 
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created in his image, man was meant to be free. 
How can man develop as God would have him 
do? Suggest that he must have freedom, freedom 
not only to worship and obey his own conscience, 
but freedom to speak and write and assemble, 
and freedom to seek the truth. 

Falsity binds and enslaves; truth makes men 
free. You may wish to place special emphasis 
upon the necessity for man to have the freedom 
to seek, speak, and write the truth. God did not 
create us as push-button men, he gave us freedom 
to obey, freedom to find and follow the universal 
truth. It may be helpful to review the daily Bible 
readings at this point. Man is shown the truth and 
given the freedom to accept it. 

You may wish to relate that C. S. Peirce, the 
philosopher, has stated, “Human opinion univer- 
sally tends in the long run to a definite form, 
which is the truth.” Reflecting on this, Walter 
Lippmann in his book, The Public Philosophy, 
writes, “It is not possible to reject this faith in 
the efficacy of reason and at the same time to be- 
lieve that communities of men enjoying freedom 
could govern themselves successfully.” 

Conclude this section by noting that the free 
political institutions of the Western world were 
conceived and established by men who believed 
that honest reflection on the common experiences 
of mankind would always cause men to come to 
the same ultimate conclusions. Why is this so? 
Is it necessarily always true? What if every man’s 
circumstance is not the same? 


III. Man’s challenge 


Suggest that not only is freedom a Christian op- 
portunity, but also involved are certain responsi- 
bilities. Liberty can be dangerous when extended 
to people with no sense of social obligation or 
responsibility. Any man has a right to double up 
his fist and wave it in the air, but that right ends 
where the next man’s nose begins. 

Recall that we considered last week how men 
have chosen to limit their freedom in exchange 
for the benefits of an ordered society. “The his- 
tory of liberty,” said Woodrow Wilson, “is the 
history of the limitations on the power of the 
government.” It may be helpful here again to 
emphasize the necessity of maintaining a careful 
balance between freedom and order and the re- 
sponsibility of Christian citizens to criticize gov- 
ernments in this respect. Thomas Jefferson once 
said error of opinion may be tolerated so long as 
truth is free to combat it. 

Perhaps you will want to point up here that 
there is a tendency in our time to believe that na- 
tions can and must render themselves completely 
immune to any danger, internal or international. 
In the name of security, diverse freedoms have 
been seriously infringed in this country and 
abroad. Suggest that any community that sets out 
to protect itself against every contingency will 
end up in the grip of social rigor mortis, upsetting 
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the delicate balance referred to October 20. 

In 1553 Michael Servetus was burned at the 
stake in Geneva because he refused to accept the 
doctrines of original sin, the depravity of man, and 
predestination. Justice William O. Douglas of the 
Supreme Court concludes: “The problem of Ser- 
vetus was in a sense the problem of this age. 
Those who speak out against the neurosis that 
has seized us in the mid-twentieth century risk 
much. But if they stay silent, they are unworthy 
of their inheritance. Then they lose the fight for 
freedom by default. If a few sick minds can trans- 
fer their psychosis to the whole community, any- 
one can readily become a victim of the calumny 
and lies which the modern hunt for heretics has 
produced.” 

In recent years we have witnessed congression- 
al inquiries into our schools and colleges. At one 
time two committees were investigating Com- 
munists in education. The National Education As- 
sociation reported during the height of the in- 
quisition that there was less academic freedom 
in the country than there was in 1940; that 
teachers are reluctant to discuss controversial sub- 
jects for fear of local reprisals. Arthur Sulzberger, 
publisher of the New York Times, states that there 
has been dropped upon utterance and ideas a 
smoke screen of intimidation that dims essential 
thought and essential speech. How does this af- 
fect freedom? 

Ask the class if they can think of other ex- 
amples of how our basic freedoms are being 
threatened. What can we as citizens do about it? 


IV. New dimensions for freedom 


Read Galatians 5:13-15: “For you were called 
to freedom, brethren; only do not use your free- 
dom as an opportunity for the flesh, but through 
love be servants of one another. For the whole 
law is fulfilled in one word, ‘You shall love your 
neighbor as yourself.’ But if you bite and devour 
one another take heed that you are not con- 
sumed by one another.” 

Call the attention of the class to Ewing’s dis- 
cussion of the modification of freedom by broth- 
erhood and equality. Perhaps you will want to 
refer back to a discussion of these two new 
dimensions in the first lesson, “Democracy—Our 
Protestant Heritage.” Certainly democracy, of 
which the basic freedoms are so much a part, 
shares with Christianity the concern of greater 
freedom for all people based upon brotherhood 
and equality. Point out that under ideal conditions 
these new dimensions are given effect voluntarily, 
but for many they must be provided by law, the 
minimum standard of love for fellow men. You 
might ask your class to determine how extensively 
the new dimensions are applied voluntarily in 
your community. 


V. Accepting the opportunity 
“For freedom Christ has set us free; stand fast 
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therefore, and do not submit again to a yoke of 
slavery.” (Galatians 5:1.) Help class members ac- 
cept the opportunity which is every Christian’s. 
Point out that the price of liberty is eternal vigi- 
lance. Walter Lippmann warns that there is no 
equivocation about the principle of the defense 
of free institutions. “The rule is that the right to 
enjoy them and the duty to maintain them are 
inseparable. The right to these institutions is, 
that is to say, for those who adhere to them.” 

It may be helpful to suggest that human free- 
dom is not an abstraction. It is nurtured within 
the individual. Epictetus said, “No man is free 
who is not master of himself.” Toynbee, para- 
phrased, issues the same warning concerning civi- 
lizations. Freedom cannot be defended by mere 
documentary pledges. Nor can its safeguard be 
found in the institutions of life which give men 
a measure of control over the pretensions of the 
state. 

What we have to offer is a method—and the 
freedom of the mind that makes that method pos- 
sible. It is not an infallible method, but it is the 
best yet discovered for reaching increasingly 
closer approximations to the truth. The right to 
think and question and investigate has been 
termed the basic difference between the free 
world and the world of totalitarianism. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. What element or elements must any defini- 
tion of freedom include? 

2. Why does the word “freedom” have so many 
different meanings? 
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3. What is the importance of the distinction 
that freedom comes from God and not man? What 
is meant when we say that freedom grows within 
man? 

4. How can truth make men free? 

5. What do you think would be the result of 
attempts by any political institution to protect 
itself against every kind of contingency? Why? 

6. How can Christian citizens help extend fuller 
freedom to others in their community? In other 
countries? 

7. Why do you think God made us free to obey 
him? 


In CLOSING 


By way of summary you might state that free- 
dom, like citizenship, is an individual opportu- 
nity and responsibility. No Christian can afford 
to overlook them. Not only is full acceptance of 
the responsibility important in itself but also for 
its influence in helping others meet their obliga- 
tions. Call special attention to the opportunity 
provided men of our day to attempt to fulfill 
“the whole law”: “You shall love your neighbor 
as yourself.” 

Urge your students to study their lesson for the 
next week, together with the daily Bible read- 
ings. Close with a prayer thanking God for free- 
dom to obey, seeking forgiveness for past 
disobedience, and asking guidance for future de- 
cisions. 


p The Group in Action 


By WOODROW A. GEIER 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Imagine a resort spot where thousands of in- 
dividuals are on a perpetual vacation. It is a very 
dull place; for when persons are allowed to do 
as they please, they won’t be happy about it! 
Reduce human responsibility to a minimum, and 
you get increasing futility, and, eventually, you 
will get chaos. 

Our lesson this week deals with the relation- 
ship between freedom and responsibility. This 
lesson should make clear the fact that freedom is 
a declaration of human responsibility—a respon- 
sibilty to God, to all men, and to the whole cre- 
ation. 

Preparation.—The lesson material is suited for 
a symposium. The program committee should pick 
four persons who will deal with four aspects of 
the lesson. Each person should be asked to master 
thoroughly his material and to include observa- 
tions of his own. If you have a fifty-minute class 
session, each symposium member should speak 
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not more than five minutes. The class should have 
twenty-five or thirty minutes for questions and 
discussion. 

This session.—The moderator should introduce 
the discussion with the question: What is free- 
dom? Several definitions are given in Adult Stu- 
dent. Let him try a definition paraphrasing T. V. 
Smith’s, such as, “To do as one ought, this alone 
is liberty.” Why is this definition better than Mr. 
Smith’s? What is the origin of freedom? Who 
confers it? 

A second person should summarize “Areas 
of Freedom” (Ault Student). What areas of eco- 
nomic and political life are not mentioned here? 
Can a minority have these freedoms if the ma- 
jority is not vigilant to protect them? Can the 
majority remain free if the minority is denied 
these freedoms? The symposium participant here 
should select the one freedom he thinks is basic 
to all others and tell why he thinks it is funda- 
mental. 

The third speaker should discuss the topic, 
“Whence Our Freedom Comes.” Does it come 
automatically as the result of man’s progressive 
enlightenment? How did the founding fathers of 
the United States answer the question regarding 
the source of freedom? Summarize the argument 
from page 49 of Hamill’s book, How Free Are 
You? (see page 36). 

The last speaker should discuss “Conditions of 
Freedom,” giving illustrations of how freedom 
may be destroyed by irresponsible living. Can you 
have freedom without order? Can you have free- 
dom without security? Freedom and security 
without brotherhood and equality? What do you 
think is the relationship between religious faith 
and freedom? 

The concluding discussion might be led by the 
first speaker. A summary and brief devotional 
period might conclude the session. Selections from 
the Scripture passages for this lesson could be 
used. 





The Atomic Age 


This four-session course for November will 
deal with spiritual implications of the atomic 
age and its relation to a Christian social 
order. 

The weekly topics are: 


November 3: Energy Unlimited 
November 10: Atomic Catastrophe 
November 17: Atoms for Peace 
November 24: The Atomic Future 


Two articles are related to this study: 
“Mankind Must Halt This Deadly Peril,” by 
Albert Schweitzer, and “Education for the 
Atomic Age,” by Frank C. Laubach. 
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October 27: Loyalties-- 


Christian Decision 


p—_The Leader in Action 


By JAMES A. HAMILTON 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the fourth and final lesson in our series 
on “Christians and Government.” The aim of the 
lesson is to help adults examine their loyalties 
and the demands these loyalties impose upon 
them in light of a Christian’s foremost allegiance 
to God. 

Read carefully the material in Adult Student. 
Review again the daily Bible readings, and con- 
sider the message these words carry on the ques- 
tion of loyalties. What does Jesus say to us with 
his words, “The sabbath was made for man, not 
man for the sabbath”? 

As you study and prepare for this last session, 
you will note the basic relationship it bears to 
the preceding three lessons. The question of where 
we shall place our loyalties is fundamental to how 
well we shall preserve our democratic heritage, 
meet the challenge of creative citizenship, and 
exercise our freedom. You may find it worth while 
to make marginal notes throughout the lesson 
and teaching materials at points where you could 
relate this lesson to others in the unit. This will 
prove invaluable to your class in terms of tying 
the whole unit together for greater understand- 
ing. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Loyalties demand allegiance 
II. Patriotism—for Christians, another question 
III. Church and state through history 
IV. Church and state in America 
V. Religious freedom—a responsibility 


To BEGIN 


You might begin by calling attention to the 
fact that this is the final lesson in the unit. Re- 
view the aim of the unit, the purpose of this les- 
son. It may be helpful to recall quickly the high 
lights of previous discussions, raising a question 
as to how they relate to this week’s considera- 
tion of loyalties. 

Suggest that it is a person’s loyalties that de- 





*Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
Promptly. 
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termine whether or not he can meet the chal- 
lenges, accomplish the goals set before Christian 
citizens. Having knowledge of our heritage, our 
opportunities and responsibilities, what is it that 
makes us react in a particular way when we come 
face to face with decisions? 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Loyalties demand allegiance 


“The loyalty a person gives to an institution, a 
cause, or an ideal determines the direction of his 
activities.” (Adult Student.) Suggest some ways 
in which loyalties govern an individual’s actions 
each day. It might be helpful to examine some of 
these loyalties—what is behind them, how they 
were developed. 

Point out that persons often overlook one loyal- 
ty in favor of another. For instance, a politician 
who accepts liquor money with which to conduct 
his campaign cannot be expected to vote for strict- 
er liquor control measures after he is elected. 
Or, how many Christians forget their faith when 
they pull the curtain across the voting booth? 

Ewing gives special emphasis to the fact that 
many “special interest” groups lobby for their 
own benefit without regard to the general inter- 
est. It is not difficult to think of cases where this 
has been so, but is it necessarily always true? 

Perhaps you will want to point out the other 
side of this picture. For instance, who can say 
generally that the public interest is always best 
served by public-power projects developed at 
government expense when private capital is will- 
ing to provide the same service without taking 
the property off local tax rolls and without being 
exempted from corporate income-tax payments? 

Suggest that labor, in demanding allegiance of 
members for strikes, can benefit not only their 
own segment of society but also society as a whole. 
A strong, healthy labor force helps sustain and 
protect our democracy. Organized labor often pro- 
vides the framework of real freedom for many 
people to whom “freedom” would otherwise be 
nothing but a word on a piece of paper. The farm 
bloc in Congress lobbies for the interests of the 
farmer, but with the sincere belief that the fam- 
ily-operated farm forms the backbone of the na- 
tion’s food supply and must have protection from 
organized inequality in the market place. 

This does not mean that pressure groups are 
not guilty of some abuses; it does suggest that we 
cannot always talk about loyalties in terms of 
black and white. Although some loyalties are 
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conflicting, most of us have complementary loyal- 
ties. The problem often is to decide which of two 
or three equally-respected loyalties should re- 
ceive our allegiance under a given set of circum- 
stances. 


II. Patriotism—for Christians, another question 


“But Peter and the apostles answered, ‘We 
must obey God rather than men.’” (Acts 5:29.) 
Point out that we have already considered the 
fact that as loyal citizens we have specific duties 
to the state. But as Christians we must, when 
any conflict arises between the state and our re- 
ligious convictions, place the will of God before 
the dictates and decrees of men. Recall that 
throughout history men have sacrificed their 
lives rather than make their allegiance to God 
subordinate to the authority of the state. 

We have already discussed something of the 
nature of government as it relates to the God- 
given rights of men. Last week we considered the 
importance of freedom, particularly freedom of 
conscience. “God wishes men to live under po- 
litical order,” writes John Bennett, “but demands 
that order be favorable to social justice and spirit- 
ual freedom.” Suggest that as man must be free 
to seek the truth, he must also be ready to criti- 
cize the existing order where it does not measure 
up to that truth. 

Point out that when a Christian examines his 
loyalties, he must remember that he owes pri- 
mary allegiance to God and therefore has a re- 
sponsibility to judge his decisions and activities by 
God’s will. Christian citizens must likewise recog- 
nize political orders as instruments through which 
they can better respond to the commands to serve 
their fellow men and love their neighbors. As 
Christians in a democracy we can demonstrate 
our highest loyalty to our government by heed- 
ing our responsibility to give obedience to God’s 
will. 


III. Church and state through history 


It may be helpful at this point to trace briefly 
the history of church-state relationships. In the 
time of the Old Testament there was a close re- 
lationship between the state or government and 
the church. Founded on the monotheism of Moses, 
the Hebrew state developed a theocracy where- 
in religion was not only superior to the state, 
it was the state. Under Saul and Solomon re- 
ligion was subordinated to the state. 

Point out that in primitive Greece and ancient 
Rome there was no distinction between the re- 
ligious and the secular. Following the oppression 
of Christianity by Rome there came a period 
during which the state, beginning with Constan- 
tine, granted favors to the church, but for the 
price of state control and interference in religious 
affairs. This close relationship between church 
and state continued until the Reformation. 

Some Protestants are hesitant to ascribe to the 
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Reformation the rise of religious liberty. It is 
true, however, that the causes precipitating the 
Reformation also resulted in the widespread ac- 
ceptance of the principle of religious liberty and, 
ultimately, of the principle of separation of 
church and state. You may want to refer here 
to the summary of state-church relationships in 
Adult Student. 

Perhaps you will want to emphasize that as our 
forefathers sat down to draw up the Constitution 
for the new republic, true religious freedom was 
not yet a fact in Europe or parts of the new coun- 
try. For the most part, in European nations, one 
faith was favored as the official state-supported 
religion, but other faiths were permitted to exist 
with varying degrees of freedom. 


IV. Church and state in America 


You might begin by calling attention to the 
fourth way—the American way—in which Ewing 
says the church and state have been related. In 
this country, church and state exist side by side, 
but completely separate and independent. 

To help your class understand the American 
idea of separation of church and state, it may be 
helpful to review with them some information 
about the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, the 
basis of the “wall of separation” principle. 

Early colonists fleeing from European suppres- 
sion of religion were not willing, in many cases, 
to grant religious freedom to their neighbors in 
the new land. However, the adoption of the Con- 
stitution and Bill of Rights provided for such 
freedom. 

Suggest that fundamentally the Constitution 
sets up an order of government, and it sets forth 
and guarantees a domain of freedom. It establishes 
political democracy by recognizing the doctrine 
that all just powers of government are derived 
from the consent of the government and that only 
such powers can be exercised by the government 
as are specifically provided for in the text of the 
Constitution. 

Point out, however, that the American people 
were determined that their new state should not 
be a totalitarian state. They insisted that the Con- 
stitution should specify certain basic rights of 
free men and free society that the government 
could not invade. As a consequence, the first act 
of the first Congress was to amend the Constitu- 
tion by attaching the Bill of Rights, setting forth 
these basic freedoms. In the First Amendment 
Congress is forbidden to make any law respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. 

In the words of Charles Clayton Morrison, for- 
mer editor of The Christian Century, the Ameri- 
can people “drew a circle around government and 
proclaimed that the entire area outsde that circle 
was a realm of freedom—free action, free opinion, 
free inquiry, free discussion, free persuasion, free 
decision, free education. The American state thus 
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became the guarantor of a free pulpit, a free altar 
and a free church.” 


V. Religious freedom—a responsibility 


You might read the following statement from 
the 1948 Amsterdam Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches: “The Church has always 
demanded freedom to obey God rather than men. 
We affirm that all men are equal in the sight of 
God and that the rights of men derive directly 
from their status as the children of God. It is pre- 
sumptuous for the state to assume that it can grant 
or deny fundamental rights. It is for the state to 
embody these rights in its own legal system and 
to ensure their observance in practice. We believe, 
however, that there are no rights without duties. 
Man’s freedom has its counterpart in man’s re- 
sponsibility, and each person has a responsibility 
toward his fellows in the community.” 

Although the history of Western society has 
taught the importance of “separation of church 
and state,” we must be careful to insure that we 
understand just what we mean when we use the 
term. Suggest that it does not mean separation 
of religion and the state, nor separation of re- 
ligion and politics, nor yet separation of the 
church and politics. Separation of church and 
state means separation of their institutional or 
official functioning. It cannot mean that the state 
acknowledges no God, or that the state is exempt 
from the moral law wherewith God sets the 
bounds of justice for nations as well as for in- 
dividuals. 

You will probably want to review carefully the 
five basic principles that Ewing has set forth to 
help us understand the relationship between our 
loyalty to church and to state. Walter Lippmann 
claims there can be no definite line between the 


state and of the church because “they meet when- 
ever and wherever there are issues of right and 
wrong, issues of what is the nature of man, of 
what is his true image, his place in the scheme of 
things, and his destiny. Both the state and the 
churches are involved in these decisions, and 
their relationship cannot be defined by any clear, 
precise demarcation of their respective spheres 
of influence.” 

Caution your class as to one of the great dan- 
gers which any country faces if Christians insist 
not only upon separating church and state, but 
also upon isolating them. History shows us that 
people will play along with tyranny and feed on 
revolutionary ardor for only a limited period. 
Then there reappears that gnawing need for some 
kind of commitment or relationship to those deep- 
er values that are God-granted and that the state 
cannot supply. Point out that the Russians dis- 
covered this in the years leading up to World War 
II. They had to institute a worship of “Holy 
Mother Russia” and its leaders in order to fill a 
void and provide the basis for social responsi- 
bility. 

Recall that the same thing happened in other 
countries during the 1930’s. Political movements 
that were dramatically pseudoreligious in char- 
acter came to power in Germany, Italy, and Spain. 
They provided a type of spiritual foundation for 
social vitality that the established religions had 
failed to offer. 

William Muehl makes the point in his book 
Politics for Christians. In all three cases, Chris- 
tianity was established and some kind of state 
church enjoyed various privileges. However, the 
Roman Catholic Church in Italy and Spain failed 
to relate its faith dynamically to the real prob- 
lems of the people and their society. In Germany, 
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Protestantism created a similar vacuum with the 
theology of the 1920’s and 1930’s that retreated 
from social relevance. Thus, the established faith 
failed to interpret to the masses the nature of 
their political problems and their social respon- 
sibilities. 

Suggest that, in effect, man has only one choice 
facing him—whether to relate his real religion 
to the social scene in a critical and redemptive 
way or to refuse to do so and see a pseudoreligion 
sucked in to give authority to, without judgment 
of, the demands of the state. Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam forcibly states, “A state degenerates into 
tyranny if its citizens abandon conscience when 
they approach the polls and forget God when they 
are in public office.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why is it important for Christians to examine 
their loyalties carefully? What are some of the 
criteria they might use? 

2. Can you suggest situations when it would be 
particularly difficult for a Christian to reconcile 
apparently conflicting loyalties? Is there always 
a Christian answer to every decision we face? 

3. What were some causes of the Reformation? 
Why did many of these same abuses give rise to 
the principle of separation of church and state? 

4. Can you cite modern-day examples of the 
four basic types of church-state relationships? 

5. What is the greatest danger involved in the 
established or state church relationship? Can you 
name a country or countries where this danger 
exists today? Are there other countries where 
this danger does not exist? Why? 

6. What are the differences in meaning of 
separation of religion and state, separation of 
religion and politics, and separation of church and 
politics? 

7. Why is it important that Christians seek to 
relate their faith to the problems of all the people 
and to the social scene? What are some ways in 
which we can best accomplish this? 


In CLOSING 


Read one or two of the daily Bible readings on 
the idea that we are to obey God rather than men. 
Point out that basic to the study of the entire 
unit has been the principle that as citizens of a 
democracy, granted the opportunity of freedom 
of conscience, we must give first allegiance to the 
kingdom of God. Underline our responsibility in 
this, our day. 

Read or have the group sing the hymn, 
“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life” (The 
Methodist Hymnal, 465). 

Close by leading your class in prayer. Thank 
God for all the spiritual and material benefits he 
has given us, for our democratic way of life. Ask 
him to help us dedicate our lives to greater service 
to our fellow men, in his name, and for his King- 
dom’s sake. 
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p—__The Group in Action 


By WOODROW A. GEIER 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


This lesson shows the tragedy of misplaced loy- 
alties and the importance of subordinating all 
lesser loyalties to the worship of God. Again and 
again in Jesus’ ministry, we find him warning 
against the consequences of making supreme in 
life those values which are partial. 

In twentieth-century America our trouble is 
that we exalt lesser values, such as vocation, 
economic system, form of government, or nation, 
to a position above the Eternal God. It was fierce 
allegiance to lesser loyalties that crucified Christ; 
it is such allegiance that crucifies him today. Our 
lesson should lead adults to an examination of 
this fact. 

Preparation. Ewing has listed some examples 
of how lesser loyalties get in the way of national 
welfare. The program committee should find other 
examples from current newspapers and maga- 
zines. These could be used for some role playing 
to expose ways in which private interest is often 
promoted under the guise of Americanism, pa- 
triotism, religious zeal, etc. 

This session.—The leader should introduce the 
discussion by summarizing the first section in the 
Adult Student material. He might read Mat- 
thew 22:15-22 and Luke 10:25-28, emphasiz- 
ing that Jesus constantly taught how divine judg- 
ment falls upon those persons who let lesser 
things get in the way of the worship of God and 
the service of man. Then he might cite a few in- 
stances of misplaced loyalty in American life. 

The group might role play a situation involving 
a lobbying organization for a utility company, 
oil company, labor union, or manufacturers asso- 
ciation when a bill is before Congress dealing with 
its private interests. One person represents the 
United State Senator who sponsors the measure; 
another is the leading opponent of the bill; an- 
other represents the paid lobbyist, with his staff 
and their statistics; another represents the small- 
town merchant promoting “free enterprise”; an- 
other the politician defending state’s rights. 

Give the group about ten minutes to bring out 
various motivations and arguments. After this, 
question the whole class about factors that were 
not revealed in the role playing. 

Close the session with a listing of basic prin- 
ciples. What principles were violated in the pre- 
vious role playing? How? Quote the statement 
from Merrimon Cuninggim (Adult Student) . What 
do we learn from Jesus’ teachings concerning the 
way to maintain diversity of loyalties without 
destroying freedom and order? 
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Resources for ADULTS 











EPWORTH NOTES 


Successor to Daily Bible Lessons, 
the monthly periodical Epworth 
Notes makes its bow this month. 
Also small and handy for coat 
pocket or purse, Epworth Notes 
carries eight more pages than its 
predecessor. The pages are some- 
what narrower, however. 

There is a brief magazine section 
in every issue. The Scripture for 
the International Lesson Series is 
printed in both King James and 
Revised Standard versions, side by 
side in parallel columns. This makes 
possible a detailed comparison of 
these two standard texts. 

The daily-reading approach is 
continued on a topical basis. 

Epworth Notes is a regular pub- 
lication for class use; but it is 
handy to carry around and to read 
in one’s spare moments. 

Writer of the lessons for the first 
issue of Epworth Notes is Ensworth 
Reisner, pastor of First Methodist 
Church, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Articles in the magazine section 
are by Ralph W. Sockman, Willard 
H. Blue, M. Leo Rippy, and E. Lee 
Mudge. 


ADULT BIBLE COURSE 

Beginning the fourth year of the 
current cycle of serious Bible 
study, Adult Bible Course for 
October-December offers a unit on 
the preliterary prophets, featuring 
Samuel, Nathan, Gad, Micaiah, Eli- 
jah, and Elisha. 

The author of these lessons is 
Raymond Calkins, pastor (emeri- 
tus) of First Church of Cambridge 
(Massachusetts), Congregational. 
Dr. Calkins is the author of Jere- 
miah the Prophet and other books. 

The teaching plan accompanying 
each lesson has been prepared by 
Cecil Daniel Smith, pastor of 
emia Methodist Church, Dayton, 

0. 

The third cover carries reviews 
of two books of interest in connec- 
tion with the quarter’s lessons. 


ADULT STUDENT 

The editorial for the October 
number of Adult Student was writ- 
ten by Lyndon B. Phifer, who has 
been editor of the publication from 
the beginning and who has retired 


after forty-three years of editorial 
work with Methodist church- 
school publications. 

Magazine features include “A 
Christian Acts on Principle,” by 
Freddie Henry; “Let’s Practice 
What We Preach,” by Richard L. 
Neuberger; “Why Peacemaking Is 
Imperative,” by D. F. Fleming; and 
“How to Use Adult Student,” by 
Mildred Thomas. 

Robert M. Montgomery and My- 
ron F. Wicke write articles in the 
International Lesson Series. Harold 
W. Ewing is the author of “Chris- 
tians and Their Government,” a 
unit in the Adult Fellowship Series. 


WESLEY QUARTERLY 


The current issue of Wesley 
Quarterly should inspire us as we 
prepare our hearts and minds for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

In her article “For These We 
Give Thanks,” Louise Panigot gives 
some special reasons why we should 
be grateful. Horace R. Weaver, in 
“Christmas in Bethlehem Today,” 
invites us to keep Christmas in 
the city where Christ was born. 

A challenging article on personal 
religion, “Living My Faith,” is by 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam. 

Cawthon A. Bowen in “Pages 
That Speak” tells why he thinks 
we should continue to stress the 
importance of the Scriptures. 

The lesson treatments for this 
quarter have been prepared by 
Lowell B. Hazzard, professor of Old 
Testament at Westminster Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


BIBLE LESSONS FOR ADULTS 

Bible Lessons for Adults and 
Bible Teacher for Adults contain 
the International Lesson Series, as 
developed especially for rural 
churches. Rev. Ray F. Magnuson 
has prepared the lessons in the 
students’ quarterly. Dr. A. W. Mar- 
tin has written the teacher’s helps. 
Both these writers know the rural 
church and are familiar with its 
problems. 

Both publications include arti- 
cles that inspire, inform, and en- 
courage the reader. Among those 
in Bible Lessons for Adults are: 
“Thoughts on Thanksgiving,” 
“Christmas in Africa,” and “Christ- 


mas in Uruguay.” Dr. Edward S. 
Staples describes a new project 
concerning the use of Bible Lessons 
for Adults in families that are 
isolated from the church on Sun- 
day. 

The four articles in the teacher’s 
magazine supplement the lessons. 


MATURE YEARS 


This quarter our thoughts turn 
to the Thanksgiving and Christmas 
season as one of the high points of 
the year. 

“Come Bright Autumn,” the edi- 
torial by Charles M. Laymon, sets 
the mood for the season. 

“Caroling Clergymen” in “The 
Chapel” section will deepen our 
appreciation of the Christmas 
carols. Page 34 has four Christmas 
poems in a gay setting. 

“How to Wrap a Christmas Gift” 
(“Adult Adventure’) is a practical 
article. In the same section “Christ- 
mas Angels” combines the practical 
“how-to” with sentiment and 
beauty. 

There are more than twenty fea- 
tures in this periodical for older 
adults, including a treatment of the 
International Lesson Series for the 
quarter. 


ADULT TEACHER 


A new feature of this periodical 
is a section, “Adult Leaders,” In 
this issue it is on pages 9-11. It is 
planned to deal with the work of 
the adult department. 

Suggestions for adult council 
meetings will be given each month. 
Group techniques and procedures 
will be discussed. Success stories of 
adult groups in local churches will 
be related. Articles concerning de- 
veloping trends in adult education 
will be featured. 

Specific teaching helps for the 
various courses will be carried in 
their usual sections. 


BRACE UP YOUR MINDS 
Brace Up Your Minds is a free 
booklet that describes curriculum 
resources for adult groups which 
have been approved by the Cur- 
riculum Committee of The Meth- 
odist Church. It may be ordered 
from The Methodist Publishing 
House serving your territory. 
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The Interpreter’s Bible is a complete Bible library in twelve 
volumes. The introduction outlines the contents of each book, 
the Bible text appears in both the King James and Revised 
Standard Versions, the exegesis supplies the substance of all 
that has been discovered about the meaning of the Bible text, 
and the exposition transforms scriptural implications into down- 
to-earth applications. General Articles cover the Bible as a 
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Vol. 1. Gencral and Old Testament 
Articles, Genesis, Exodus. 

Vol. 2. Leviticus; Numbers; Deuter- 
onmy; Joshua; Judges; Ruth; Samuel. 
Vol. 3. Kings; Chronicles; Ezra; 
Nehemiah; Esther; Job. 

Vol. 4. Psalms; Proverbs. 

Vol. 5. Ecclesiastes; Song of Songs; 
Isaiah; Jeremiah. 

Vol. 6. Lamentations; Ezekiel; Dan- 
iel; Twelve Prophets. 

Vol. 7. General Articles on the New 
Testament; Matthew; Mark. 

Voi. 8. Luke; John. 

Vol. 9. Acts; Romans. 

Vol. 10. Corinthians; Galatians; Ephe- 
sians. 

Vol. 11. Philippians; Colossians; Thes- 
salonians; Timothy; Titus; Philemon; 
Hebrews. 

Vol. 12. James; Peter; John; Jude; 
Revelation; complete indexes for all 
twelve volumes. 
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